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WASLIINGTON, OCTOBER 25, 1847, 


NORTHERN CANDIDATES, 


We suppose it is expected of Anti-Slavery men, 
by the Whig party of Massachusetts, that they 
will manifest a grateful sense of the homage paid 
to their principles, by that party, in naming 
Daniel Websier asa suitable candidate for the 
Hie is a Northern man, and not a 
Ere long, perhaps, the Democrats of 
12 Similar claim to our 


Presidency. 
slaveholder. 
New Hampshire will pur 
gratitude, by proposing another Northern candi- 
date, in the person of Judge Woodbury. After 
such generous evncessions from both sides, “ the 
third party,” if it would avoid the charge of im- 
practicability and obstinacy, has no alternative 
but to disband and mingle with two great Liber- 
ty parties of the North. 

Strange as it may seem, we are inclined to haz- 
ard the opinion, that these “concessions” will fail 
of their intended effect. “In vain is the snare 
spread in sight of the bird.” There is no charm 
in a Northern name merely to the ears of Aboli- 
tionists. The experiments which have been made 
with such men as Martin Van Buren and Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, have rendered them some- 
what indifferent as to the locality of candidates. 
For ourselves, however, we must say, that, if the 
rights of Northern freemen are to be sacrificed to 
slavery, we should greatly prefer that it should 
be done by the slaveholder in person, and not by 
the hands of that convenient vassal, ‘‘ A Northern 
man with Southern principles.” 

Far be it from us to disparage the favorite can- 
didate of the Whigs of Massachusetts. ‘To his 
great intellectual power, no testimony of ours is 
needed. But when he is presented as a suitable 
exponent of the Liberty spirit of the North—as 
the man pre-eminently qualified to represent and 
enforce its views in respect to slavery, and the 
war now going on for the extension of that curse 
over the territories of Mexico, we are constrained 
to demand, with something more than doubt rest- 
ing upon our minds, the evidence, from his past 
course on these questions, that he is the man for 
the hour, around whom the friends of freedom 
can rally with confidence and hope. 

We pass over, now, the significant fact, that, 
during his long Senatorial service, Daniel Web- 
ster has never manifested any disposition to de- 
fend even the sacred rights of his own constitu- 
ents, when assailed by the Slave Power ; and that 
the man who drew himself up with tragic solemni- 
ty, to utter the awful protest of the Genius of the 
Constitution, when, in his expunging process, 
Senator Benton was suspected of touching the 
hem of her garment, looked on with summer- 
morning calmness, while her violated form was 
trodden under foot in the Senate Chamber by the 
champions of slavery. We say nothing of his 
speeches at Alexandria and “under the October ' 
sun” at Richmond. We close our eyes to the mel- 
ancholy spectacle of his late Charleston dinner, 
where, like a blind Samson, he “made sport for 
the Philistines.” We forbear even to dwell upon 
his instructions to our Minister at the Court of 
St. James, on the Creole case, where his legal 
subtlety and constitutional lore were exhausted 
in an effort to extend the law of slavery over the 
world, wherever an American flag might float 
over masters and slaves. We leave all this for 
the present. Our object is simply to inquire what 
has been his course on the annexation of Texas, 
and the difficulties with Mexico growing out of 
it; for, as we understand it, he is put forward as 
pre-eminently qualified to meet the crisis which 
has been forced upon us by that disastrous meas- 
ure. 

The Creole correspondence was not the only 
undesirable piece of work assigned to Secretary 
Webster by that fortunate appendage to the Whig 
Presidential nomination for 1840—John Tyler. 
In the summer of -1842—while the great Texas 
plot was in process of incubation at the White 
Hlouse—he was called upon to frame a reply to 
the communication of M. de Bocanegra, Mexican 
Secretary of State and Foreign Relations, com- 
plaining, Heaven knows how justly, of the conduct 
of our Government in permitting, if not directly 
encouraging, the mustering, enrolling, and march- 
ing ‘Texas-ward, of American sympathizers, to 
make the bosoms of the citizens of the Mexican 
State of New Mexico the target of their deadly 
ritles; and, in general, protesting against the en- 
tire policy of the Slave I’ wer in our Government 
in relation to Texas, The task before him was 
to deny, where denial could be made with any 
show of propriety ; to varnish over some of the 
causes of complaint with pettifogging plausibili- 
ties, and to silence others with a coolly impudent 
assumption for our Government of the part of in- 
jured innocence suffering unprecedented wrongs 
at the hands of Mexico; and to enforce all witha 
bullying tone of defiance. Such was the part as- 
signed to the Northern member of the Cabinet 
by the Texas conspirators; and hedid it. Very 
faithfully withal, and to the satisfaction of his 
employers. We can readily believe it was no 
Pleasant job; but a lawyer must be true to his 
clients, Critics have remarked, that Milton ar- 
gues for the Fiend quite as ingeniously, and with 
as much zeal and earnestness, as he does for Ra- 
Phael. The document in question shows much of 
the sume facility of accommodation to circumstan- 
ces. It embodies in a brief compass all that has 
been or can be said to vindicate the double-deal- 
ing and perfidy of our Government in respect to 
Texas and Mexico. President Polk’s message is 
but a repetition of it, weakened by expansion and 
& less vigorous diction. Read the following, and 
see how admirably the Secretary turns the tables 
against Mexico. The old story of the wolf and 
the lamb is not altogether a fable : 

“Mr. de Bocanegra, speaking, as he says, by 
ee order of the President of the Mexican 

epublic, declares that the amicable relations be- 
tween the two countries might have been lament- 
ably disturbed, since the year 1835, When the rev- 
olution of ‘Texas broke out, had not Mexico given 
“0 Many evidences of its forbearance, and made so 
many and so great sacrifices for the sake of peace, 
1n order that the world might not see, with pain 
and amazement, two nations, which appear destin- 

ed to establish the policy and interests of the 


American continent, divided and ravaged by the 
evils of war. 


the Government ; for which injuries and wrongs, 
numerous as they are, and outrageous as is the 
character of some of them, and acknowledged as 
they are by Mexico herself, redress has been 
sought only by mild and peaceable means, and no 
indemnity asked but such as the strictest justice 
imperatively demanded. A desire not to disturb 
the peace and harmony of the two countries has 
led the Government of the United States to be 
content with the lowest measure of remuneration. 
Mexico herself must admié that, in all these trans- 
actions, the conduct of the United States towards 
her has been signalized, not by the infliction of 
injuries, but by the manifestation of'a friendly feel- 
ing aud a conciliatory spirit.” 

We commend the following to the consideration 
of the anti-‘T'exas Whigs: 

“ The revolution in ‘Texas, and the events con- 
nected with it, and springing out of it, are Mr. 
de Bocanegra’s principal topic ; aud itis in rela- 
tion to these that his complaint is founded. His 
Government, he says, flatters itself that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has not promoted 
the insurrection in ‘l’exas, favored the usurpation 
of its territory, or supplied the rebels with ves- 
sels, ammunition, and money. If Mr. de Bocane- 
gra intends this us a frank admission of the hon- 
est and cautious neutrality of the Government of 
the United States in the contest between Mexico 
and ‘Texas, he does that Government justice, und 











no more than justice; but if the language be in- 
tended to intimate an opposite and reproachful 
meaning, that meaning is only the more offensive 
for being insinuated rather than distinctly avow- 
ed. Mr. de Bocanegra would seem to represent 
that, from 1835 to the present time, citizens of the 
United States, if not their Government, have been 
aiding rebels in Texas in arms against the lawful 
authority of Mexico. This is not a little extra- 
ordinary. Mexico-may have chosen to consider, 
and may still choose to consider, ‘Texas as having 
been at all times, since 1835, and as still continu- 
ing, a rebellious province ; but the world has been 
obliged to take a very different view of the mat- 
ter. From the time of the battle of San Jacinto, 
in April, 1836, to the present moment, Texas has 
exhibited the same external signs of national in- 
dependence as Mexico herself, and with quite as 
much stability of Government.” 
* * * + + * + * 
“The second part of Mr. de Bocanegra’s com- 
plaint is thus stated: ‘ No sooner does the Mexi- 
can Government, in the exercise of its rights, 
which it cannot and does not desire to renounce, 
prepare means to recover a possession usurped 
from it, than the whole population of the United 
States, especially in the Southern States, is in 
commotion ; and, in the most public manner, a 
large portion of them is directed upon Texas, 
* And how does Mr. de Bocanegra suppose that 
the Government of the United States can prevent, 
or is bound to undertake to prevent, the people 
from thus going to Texas? ‘This is emigration ; 
the same emigration, though not under the same 
circumstances, which Mexico invited to Texas be- 
fore the revolution. These persons, so far as is 
known to the Government of the United States, 
repair to ‘Texas, not as citizens of the United 
States, but as ceasing to be such citizens, and as 
changing, at the same time, their allegiance and 
their domicil. Should they return, atter having 
entered into the service of a foreign State, still 
claiming to be citizens of the United States, it will 
be for the authorities of the United States Gov- 
ernment to determine how far they have violated 
the municipal laws of the country, and what pen- 
alties they have incurred. The Government of 
the United States does not maintain, and never 
has maintained, the doctrine of the perpetuity of 
natural allegiance. And, surely, Mexico main- 
tains no such doctrine; because her actually ex- 
isting Government, like that of the United States, 
is founded in the principle that men may throw 
off the obligation of that allegiance to which they 
are born.” 
M. Bocanegra was complaining, among other 
things, of the avowed expedition against the State 
of New Mexico, by citizens of the United States. 
Secretary Webster answers as above. They were 
“emigrants? forsooth. All the arming, equipping, 


and collecting of military stores, in the villages 


able State paper. As an American citizen, we 
have been proud of the intellectual power and 
well-deserved fame of the great lawyer and ora- 
tor, who, in an unlucky hour, gave it the sanction 
of his name. We would not rob him of one of 
his well-earned laurels as a statesman; nor, with- 
out good reason, say or do anything to his dispar- 
agement asaman. But nothing is more certain, 
than that the pen of impartial history, in trac- 
ing “the Texas iniquity,” from its origin to its con- 
summation, as yet not fully reached, must assign 
no unimportant place to the letter of the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State, in 1842, in reply to the 
complaints of Mexico. At all events, such is our 
estimation of it, that we can conceive of no con- 
tingency in which we could give our vote to its 
author, short of a repentance on his part far more 
marked and satisfactory than that evinced by his 
late speech at the Whig Convention. 

J. G. W. 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENCE, 











10 Gisson Square, Lonpon, 
October 2, 1847. 

Drar Sir: You will be glad to hear of the 
recovery of the bank notes stolen from Messrs, 
Rogers & Co., and which were last week returned 
to them through one of the parcel delivery com- 
panies. The best account of this matter is taken 
from the Banker's Magazine, from which I give 
you a brief epitome. The robbery was discovered 
on Monday morning, the 25th of November, 1844, 
when it was discovered, on opening the strong 
room, that one of the boxes placed in it on Satur- 
day night, containing all the Bank of England 
notes in hand at the close of business, and other 
valuable securities, had been removed, together 
with £12,000 in gold, making, in all, upwards of 
£48,000 in notes and gold, exclusive of checks 
and bills of exchange. ‘The impression is, that the 
various locks were opened by means of copies of 
the keys, by some means obtained by the robbers. 
You know how the notes were advertised through- 
out the commercial world, and “by these means 
the negotiation of the notes was effectually stop- 
ped ; and, as all the £1,000 notes stolen were dated 
the 13th May, 1844, the Bank of England, when 
applied to by Mr. Hobler, (the solicitor of Messrs. 
Rogers,) called in and cancelled all the outstand- 
ing notes of that date, except those stolen, and 
thus afforded a further means of detection. Sub- 
sequently, the Bank allowed Rogers & Co. the full 
amount of the notes, on their giving a guarantee 
against any claim that might be made upon it, 
and furnishing satisfactory security. It appears 
that about £600 in sovereigns were found con- 
cealed in Islington; but, as the sovereigns could 
not be identified, no proceedings could be taken. 
It appears now that for some time the robbers 
have been endeavoring to get Messrs. Rogers to 
negotiate with them for the return of the money, 
and that the partners refused to receive back 
their property on any terms which would screen 
the guilty parties from justice. The money, with 
the exception of the gold, has now all come sifely 
to hand, and the cost to Messrs. Rogers is said 
to have amounted to £2,600.’ 
So numerous have been the failures and sus- 
pensions in the eity and other parts of the coun- 
try since my last letter, that “it is a lamentation 
only to hear the report.” I need not make out a 
list, as I at first intended, as you will find them 
all duly reported in the weekly and other papers 





and cities of the Southwest—all the large public 
meetings, cheering on the invaders of Mexican 
soil—the actual marching of armed men over the 
border, by hundreds and thousands, with procla- 
mations printed in the United States in their 
pockets, to distribute among the people of Mexico, 
to incite them to rebellion—all this is peace- 
able “emigration!” In the caustic language of 
a review of this letter, on its first appearance, 
“Those recruits went for conquest and plun- 
der. Nothing, that was truly significant, signi- 
fied either more or less. Their settlement, as citi- 
zens of the country into which they should march, 
was a problem which war only could solve. Their 
destiny was among the contingencies which they 
had intrusted tothe sword. Whatever that should 
carve out for them was to be their portion. If 
their dreams should come to pass—if they should 
grasp the silver saints and golden apostles that 
wait round the altar of the Mexican church, and 
snatch the jewelled crucifix that presides over its 
worship, not improbably they would settle down 
in that land of promise long enough to ‘revel in 
the halls of Montezuma’ Such emigrants, from 
the Tiber, settled down on Greece, and Egypt, 
and Judea, when the Roman eagles flew only to 
raven, and ravened wherever they flew. The 
shuffling equivocation—for what less is it?—of 
our Government, is an insult to Mexico, which, if 
she at present brook, she will never forget ; for no 
country, however weak and embarrassed, can be 
insensible to an insult that is a gross affront to the 
understanding and moral sense of mankind. What 
honest, patriotic heart is not dissatisfied, is not 
troubled, that such a man as Mr. Webster could 
have lent to our Government, for national chi- 
canery, the use of even his official name, attended 
with that influence and authority which his name 
gives to office itself? Who does not feel shame- 
stricken for the Government of his country, that 
could stoop to exact from its servant, Whoever he 
might be, the transmission of a despatch that is an 
offence to public honor, and an insult to national 
friendship?” 

Now, mark the cool, mocking tone of the follow- 
ing extract—the haughty contrast of American 
strength with Mexican weakness: 

“ Mr. de Bocanegrais pleased to say, that if war 
actually existed between the two countries, pro- 
ceedings more hostile, on the part of the United 
States, could not have taken place than have ta- 
ken place, nor the insurgents of Texas obtained 
more effectual co-operation than they have ob- 
tained. 

“This opinion, however hazardous to the dis- 
cernment and just estimate of things of those who 
avow it, is yet abstract and theoretical, and, so 
far, harmless. 

“ The efficiency of American hostility to Mexi- 
co has never been tried; the Government has no 
desire to try it. It would not disturb the peace 
for the sake of showing how erroneously Mr. de 
Bocanegra has reasoned ; while, on the other hand, 
it trusts that a just hope may be entertained that 
Mexico will not inconsiderately and needlessly 
hasten into an experiment by which the truth or 
fallacy of his sentiments may be brought to an 
actual ascertainment.” 

We know it may be said that this letter is an 
official one ; that it embodies the sentiments of the 
Executive, not the private views of the writer; 
that it is not Webster the man—the honored and 





“This language implies that such has been the 
Conduct of the United States towards Mexico, that 
War must have ensued before the present time, had 
not Mexico made t sacrifices to avoid such a re- 
sult—a charge which the Government of the Unit. 
ed States utterly denies and repels. It is wholly ig- 
horant of any sacrifices made by Mexico in order to 
preserve peace, or of any occasion calling on its Gov- 
ernment to manifest uncommon forbearance. On 
the contrary, the Government of the United States 
cannot but be of opinion that, if the history of the 

Sccurrences between the two Governments, the 
State of things at this moment existing between 
them, be regarded, both the one and the other will 
demonstrate that it is the conduct of the Govern- 
ment of the United States which has been mark- 
“i, in an especial manner, by moderation and for- 
bearance. Injuries and Wrongs have been sustain- 
ed by citizens of the United, States, not inflicted 
by individual Mexicans, byt by the authorities of 


world-renowned citizen of Massachusetts—but 
Webster the Secretary—Webster possessed by 
John Tyler—spoken from, not speaking, who is im- 
plicated in the transaction ; that it is as the scriv- 
ener of the Government only that his name is af- 
fixed to a document of as questionable veracity as 
the preamble to the ten million bill. For our- 
selves, we confess we cannot well separate the 
man from the politician—the individual from the 
official. And in this respect we are happy to find 
the Secretary himself, or, rather, Senator Web- 
ster, agrees with us. We have his own deliberate 
opinion of the private responsibility of public 
agents as expressed on the 24th of the 1st mo, 

1932, in relation to a former Secretary of State. 
A sense of what is due to truth and the cause 





of freedom has induced us to refer to thig remark. 


sent by this mail. In some instances, serious harm 
has been done by the mention of firms as having 
failed, while they have been enabled to keepa firm 
footing. Others in three or four cases have given 
way from fears which have happily been found 
unnecessary, and who will be able, after all, to 
pay twenty shillings in the pound. Still, matters 
are bad enough with us when it is come to this, 
that in the city article of the Times, referring to 
the business of yesterday, we have such a para- 
graph as the following: * Notwithstanding an al- 
inost unexampled state of excitement, and the in- 
cessant circulation of rumors, the day passed off 
without any single failure of uny importance, the 
only suspension being that of a firm in the West 
India trude, whose engagements are too small to 
call for any special notice.” 

Among the defaulters of late times, there have 
been three or four directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land; their places have lately been filled up by 
other and, we hope, detter men. But the truth is, 
that commercial people are losing much of their 
confidence jin that heterogeneous establishment, 
and there is a very great disposition to converse 
freely about the clains it has to its present posi- 
tion. Apropos, a book has just been published, 
entitled, the “ History of the Bank, its ‘1‘imes and 
its Traditions,” by John Francis; and, as you 
may not immediately see the two volumes, | send 
you a very fair sketch of them in the Morning 
Advertiser, and some important remarks on the 
origin of the establishment. The writer of the 
book, for his own connection with the Bank, knows 
what he is writing about ; and his book has, in ad- 
dition, a great deal of sprightliness and readability. 

The power of the Bank to create contusion, and, 
in some cases, ruin, is too well known here to re- 
quire any proof; and I believe the conviction is 
now gathering strength in London, among great 
commercial men, that they ought to secure them- 
selves against a mighty machine, which by its ca- 
pricious and ill-timed movements may do them 
unexpected and irreparable damage. An illus- 
tration of my meaning was furnished by the an- 
nouncement yesterday, that “the Bank of Eng- 
land would for the present discontinue altogether 
its advances on stock and exchequer bills, the rate 
for which was raised yesterday from 5 to 54 per 
cent. An intimation was also given, that the rate 
of discount for first-class paper will henceforth 
be 514 per cent. on bills not having more than 15 
days to run, and 61¢ per cent. on all beyond that 
period.” {[ am not quite sure that the present 
writer of the city article in the Zimes was not 
himself once connected with the Bank, and cha- 
grined by the failure of the authorities duly to es- 
timate and reward his merits; that is, to adopt for 
themselves his own standard ; and I am inclined 
to think the animus of some of the “City Intelli- 
gence” may be attributable to the deficiency with 
which the writer of that “intelligence” has to 
charge his furmer employers. Bearing this ob- 
servation in mind, and\letting it go for what it is 
worth, you will readily see that it is no enviable 
thing tor the Bank to be written about in the 
following manner in the great mercantile paper 
of our country : 

“ At periods when the slightest show of liberal- 
ity, even for twenty-four hours, would at once serve 
to check the vague apprehensions which the oc- 
currence of two or three large failures is sure 
to create, (and which apprehensions in their ef- 
fect are fur more dangerous than any real event 
that could possibly happen,) the Bank is always 
in embarrassment, and, so far from protecting 
others, is seen to be engaged in sudden and des- 
perate efforts to protect itself; thus giving the 
tone to every minor establishment, and causing 
universal timidity to ensue, when everything de- 
pends upon the boldness of self-possession. Up 
to yesterday, there was an all-pervading cautious- 
ness in the money market, but there was no panic. 
The Bank, however, have begun to act, and now 
there is general confusion.” 

I enclose you a further notice on city matters, 
which I have just received from an authority 
sufiiciently well known to you to render it unne- 
cessary for me to state how much it deserves your 
confidence and that of your readers, and you 
perhaps introduce it into this part of the letter. 

“ Money continues scarce, and the rate of inter- 
est high. ‘The Bank of England have, within 
the last day or two, discontinued lending for 
short periods, upon Government securities. It is 
believed that this step is taken principally in or- 
der to enable the great monetary establishment 
to give a larger amount of aid to commercial 
transactions, It may also be intended to check 
speculation at the stock exchanges, should there 
be any tendency in that direction. The accom- 
modation afforded in discounting by private 
houses is at present very limited, and unusually 
high rates are charged, amoun' in many in- 
stances, to from 7 10 8 per cent, The Bank rate 





to-day is, for bills under fifteen days, 514 per 
cent.; for bills beyond that date, and not éxeeed- 
ing two months, 6 per cent.; for paper of a longer 
term, but not beyond 95 days, 64 per cent. These 
are the rates for first-class paper of the dates 
named. On other bills a higher rate of discount 
is required. Credit is seriously paralyzed by the 
very numerous failures of houses in extensive 
business that have occurred. The list of these 
will be found in the London newspapers. Those 
of Sanderson & Co. and Reid, Irving, & Co. 
have been the most baneful in producing an al- 
most general distrust. It is, however, worthy of 
remark, that there is not one Of the houses that 
has suspended pnyment which @ prudent and well- 
informed person would have trusted to any large 
amount, Owing to the insolvent firms having gen- 
erally sustained a loss of credit, or been guilty of 
known imprudence, prior to their stoppage. It 
will be seen that the greater number of the fail- 
ures has been in the corn trade, or connected with 
the trade to the East Indies. I fear the mischief 
arising from overtrading, joined with a serious 
depreciation of the value of some imgortant arti- 
cles, has not ceased.” 

To try and bring about an improved state of 
things, a variety of methods are being proposed, 
and among them the establishment of an Anti- 
Gold Law League, which is to establish a paper 
currency possessing a capability of adaptation to 
the claims of the commercial vorld. The theory 
of this League is ridiculed by the Times with 
tremendous severity ; but it aas some degree of 
advocacy in other members of the press, among 
which are the Morning Herad and the Morning 
Post. 1 merely allude to this topic, as it is one 
which wil] perhaps take a long time to settle, but 
which is now forcing itself » public notice in 
various forms, and through a great number of 
channels. 

A more practicable methad of arresting the 
progress of commercial embirrassment is that 
proposed by some of the leading men among our 
merchantsand manufacturers, but one which can- 
not be adopted without throwing a large number 
of persons out of employment, and consequently 
creating a great amount of suffering. The pro- 
posal is to lessen, or perhaps altogether to suspend 
for some time, the calls on railway works now in 
progress. At the influential meeting held at Man- 
chester, on Thursday, attended by 300 persons and 
firms, consisting of the principal bankers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and share-brokers, of the 
manufacturing capital, resolutions were passed to 
the effect that, “owing to the failure of the potato 
crop and the general deficiency of our hurvest in 
1846, causing an extreme drain upon our resources 
for the purchase of food from other countries, our 
available capital is insufficient to carry on the 
necessary business of the country, and to meet 
the demands now being made for railway pur- 
poses”—that an attempt to carry out the large 
number of railway projects sanctioned by the 
Legislature would be to increase to a serious ex- 
tent the frequent derangement in our system of 
monetary affairs, by aggravating the evil, para- 
lyzing the commerce of the country, and depress- 
ing to an alarming degree the value of every spe- 
cies of investment, whilst it is to be apprehended 
that, from the inability of shareholders to pay 
their cails for the construction of new lines, these 
works will have to be suspended, if not entirely 
abandoned, and the money of the shareholders 
sacrificed.” And that “all railway companies be 
urged to defer the commencemeet of new lines, 
until the lines now in course of construction are 
completed, and to apply to the Legislature that 
an extension of the time be allowed, in considera- 
tion of the lines proposed to be postponed.” 

We shall have meetings for the same purpose 
in many other places, and there will he through 
these outlets such an utterance of public opinion 
as will lead to a suspension of many of the works 
now in progress, and a postponement of new 
works, until we are enabled to capitalize to the 
extent necessary to warrant further progress. 
The calls for the next month are said to amount 
to £3,493,717. It must be confessed that our 
country fell into a mad fit two years ago, and it 
ought not to create surprise that the doings of 
that period should be productive of much incon- 
venience and suffering in our present circum- 
stances. If our improvement should be propor- 
tioned to the painful character of our experience, 
we shall excel the whole world in wisdom. 

Ireland is still the land of agitation, with but 
little immediate prospect of that tranquillity 
which results from the prevalence of industry, 
the love of peace, and the cultivation of those 
moral qualities which exalt a nation. The ques- 
tion now is tenant right, and it is gratifying to 
find that the great meeting on this subject, which 
came off last Sunday week, at. Holy Cross, was a 
much more harmless thing than was anticipated. 
The deputation from the well-paid Presbyterian 
church, which lately waited on the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, introduced this subject to his notice; and 
it is satisfactory to observe that the question is 
likely to be attended to, and settled in a manner 
that will encourage the enterprise of the people, 
and thus do a large measure of “justice to lre- 
land.” The present Lord Lieutenant is acquiring 
that confidence and popularity to which he is well 
entitled, and promises to do much towards devel- 
oping the resources of the country. He has pro- 
posed to oceupy the dead season of this year by 
sending through the country intelligent lecturers, 
who are to explain to the people the most profit- 
able system of agriculture, and discourse op green 
cropping, and the succession of crops. ‘This kind 
of information is greatly needed, and will be highly 
appreciated in Ireland. Of course there will be 
exceptions, and much prejudice will have to be 
overcome. There will be a few who will not be 
“ fashed” with new notions—the real descendants 
of those who stipulated to be allowed to fasten 
the plough to the cow’s tail, and to thresh with a 
“fiery flail,’ in the good old way of their fore- 
fathers. ‘To these lectures, which will cost £300, 
his lordship proposes to contribute £50, and the 
Duke of Leinster another £50. 


These agricultural matters are commanding in- 
creased attention from our great men, among 
whom I may mention Sir Robert Peel, who has 
just held at Dayton Manor a great gathering of 
persons of all political colors, conversunt in sab- 
soil and tillage matters, and from whose congre- 
gated wisdom it is anticipated a great amount of 
improvement will be derived. It is expected that 
the substance of the discussion will be publish- 
ed. Sir Robert seems determined to employ his 
leisure and retirement in showing his neighbors 
how they may best meet the altered state of cir- 
cumstances which he has done go much to pro- 
duce. 

France continues to grow more discontented 
with its King, and more earnest in its demonstra- 
tions in favor of all kinds of reform. The most 
remarkable occurrence, of late, has been the fu- 
neral of Louis Bonaparte, Ex-King of Holland, 
who was buried at St. Leu, on the 29th ult. It is 
stated that the scene was remarkable for the 
“depth of feeling, of affection and respect for the 
dead, displayed on the occasion, and which must 
be regarded as a testimony of respect for the Em- 
peror.” On the entrance of Prince Jerome Na- 
poleon, (who is very much like the Emperor,) they 
presented arms to him. After the ceremony was 
over, he shook hands with the people. When he 
left the church to proceed to the railroad station, 
he was surrounded by the people, and so much 
pressed on by the crowd, in spite of the large 
force of sergens de ville and gens armes on duty, 
that his march was most difficult. Shouts of 
“Vive PEmpereur!” and “ Vive Jerome!” rent 
the air. These enthusiastic demonstrations have 
their significancy. u 

Austriano-Italian affairs have been more quiet, 
according to the advices of the last fortnight—the 
Pope, who is a prudent man, having found it ne- 
cessary toallay much of the excitement manifested 
in his favor, by the people generally, and by many 
leading persons, among whom was the Prince de 
Canino, who is gone to the meeting of Scienciati 
in Venice. The Pope is now getting into close 
quarters with Vienna; and, aided partly by the 
scourge which has fallen on the troops in Fer- 
rara, may get the “place” clear of the ag rs. 
Let no one imagine that the great conflict of Pio 
Nino will terminate by the withdrawal of Aus- 
trian troops from Ferrara, if they should be with- 
drawn. The anxiety of the people throughout 
Italy for freedom has become too strong, and had 
too much expression, to justify the fears (and the 
hopes of some people) that that country is going 
to sink down into a state of degraded satisfaction 
With its chains ; and the Pope, though a prudent 
man, is too sincere, just, and earncst, to abandon 
the glorious work to which he has put his hand. 

Our friend, Mr. Scoble, has just returned from 
Holland, where I believe he has been the means 
of greatly advancing the Anti-Slavery cause. The 
Abolitionists are about to organize, and they will 
go for immediate and entire abolition, leaving the 
questions of mode and com m to the Gov- 
ernment. The influence of professors, clergy- 





men, end.otbers possessing power, Will 


rate in favor of emancipation. You will soon 
hear something of a pamphlet, by a first-rate man, 
to do for Holland what Felice has done for the 
question in France. 

In France, the cause of emancipation is pro- 
gressing rapidly. Last year, the petition to the 
Chamber of Deputies was signed by 11,000 per- 
sons ; this year, it is expected 100,000 will sign. 

State education in Holland is sadly injurious 
t» the cause of evangelical religion—every kind 
of faith meeting with sanction, except that “ ouce 
delivered to the saints.” 

Elihu Burritt is gone north with Henry Vin- 
cent, holding meetings respecting the bond of 
Universal Brotherhood. You will see, in the 
Herald of Peace 1 send you, an account of our na- 
tional organization for the same object. I am 
sorry to find that the good Merle D’Aubigne, in 
his new book, “'The Protector,” says so much in 
fovor of war. You are to see Father Mathew 
next spring. With sincere esteem, ! remain yours, 


P. 3.—The present number of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter is deeply interesting. 
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THE THOMPSON FAMILY. 
CHAPTER VI, 

The reader of my last chapter will probably 
recollect the circumstance of Dr. Watson being 
called from the festivities of Caroline Bradley’s 
quilting to attend a patient. This patient was 
Mrs. Thompson—“the worn-out mother of a 
starving brood.” They were a singular family, 
those Thompsons. I shall never forget their pe- 
culiarities, for they were our neighbors some ten 
years ago, and I was often at their house. 

Mr. 'l'hompson, or Uncle Jo, as he was always 
familiarly called, was an industrious, hard-work- 
ing man, with a pale and care-fretted countenance. 
I can see him now, as through a camera obscura, 
with the everlasting quid of tobacco in his mouth, 
and red eyelids drooping mournfully over blue 
and sunken eyes. Poor man! his labor never 
seemed to yield him an adequate reward. His 
farm, under mortgage, was rapidly sliding from 
beneath his feet; and his horses and cattle had a 
lean and hungry look, as they gathered, with 
drooping noses, about crib and stable that were 
always guiltless of provender something in ad- 
vance of the spring time. Then, what a quantum 
of hoop poles was brought into requisition to make 
yokes for refractory colts and heifers, previously 
to driving them forth into that extensive and pe- 
culiar pasturage macadamized for public conveni- 
ence. But, notwithstanding Uncle Jo’s precau- 
tionary measures, his poor “sarpents” were often 
urged to depredations that sent them forth again 
to their strong pasture, with an ear ora horn less 
than nature intended. 

ven the geese, with shingles cut into curious 
devices, and fastened about their necks, were serv- 
ed in like manner. Often, as I went to the vil- 
lage, of errands, have | driven them before me for 
some minutes, with outstretched wings and hiss- 
ing mouths; but a muddy pool by the half-way 
bridge generally afforded them refuge. 

It is very well, | think, to be instructed in les- 
sons of self-dependence, but Uncle Jo’s method 
was too rigorous. Nothing ever recovered from 
the effects of his severe discipline. How often 
[have heard him say to my father, “I want to 
borrow your log-chain, Mr. Leg; I’ve lost another 
critter!” And this invariably put my father in 
an ill humor; and, on such occasions, he never 
failed to remark, that if Mr. Thompson would 
give his cattle half he gave his preacher, he would 
be rendering more acceptable service. Besides, 
Unele Jo never returned anything that he bor- 
rowed. How could he? He always forgot it! 
Notwithstanding this, he had some admirable 
traits of character. No one in the neighborhood 
was ever sick without experiencing his kind at- 
tention; and no death occurred, but that he was 
seen wending his way to the village graveyard, 
with a spade on his shoulder, and the measure in 
one hand; for the office of sexton in the country 
is performed by the kind-hearted, and not by any 
particular individual. 

We talk of the rewards of an approving con- 
science, but it seems a little hard to devote one’s 
life to labors of love, and receive no more palpable 
compensation. Ie who has a home, never so hum- 
ble, if it be the garner of affection, may defy the 
changes and chances of the outward world. 

“Ot! mine be the cottage, half hid in the leaves, 
With vines on the windows, and birds in the eaves, 
And a heart there whose warm tide shall flow like the sea, 
But never, O! never, for any but me ;” 

and I care not who wears the stars and purple! 
Alas! for him of whom I write, this was not his. 
There was no smile on the wife’s face, and no joy- 
ous laugh of children, at his coming, to make him 
forget the hard and perplexing cares of his worn 
and weary life. Even the exterior of his dwelling 
had a poverty-stricken look. The shattered doors, 
and windows broken and curtainless, or with cur- 
tains hanging, like everlasting things, by a slen- 
der thread, revealed a thriftlessness and want of 
management that made the beholder feel less com- 
fortable. But the interior—who shall describe? 
There were broken chairs and tables, carpetless 
floors, walls with the plastering fallen off, black 
und smoky rafters overhead, where fixtures were 
suspended for the stockings, and against which, in 
one place, a rough board was nailed, on which lay 
afew old and solemn-looking books, that were 
never read, (for nobody could reach them,) and 
the weekly newspaper. I said they were where 
nobody could reach them, but they could not have 
read them, for only two of the children had been 
to school; and, so far as I am aware, the wonder 
never grew, that one small head should carry all 
they knew. Joseph, the eldest, was a simpleton, 
who did most of the drudgery. Then there was 
Harriet, who, besides being inordinately plain, 
was afilicted with a spasmodic affection that ren- 
dered her exceedingly repulsive to her mother 
and her younger sister, Lucretia, who was rather 
pretty, and very proud. It mattered nothing to 
her that her flaunting calicoes were never paid 
for, so they set off her coarse, showy beauty in a 
manner ae to herself and the village appren- 
tices. hat cared she that she had secretly bar- 
tered her mother’s blankets and feather-beds for 
the hoops in her petticoats and the lace on her 
bonnet, if they made her an object of attraction. 
Then there was James, whose forte was trading 
horses. He wasalso a proficient in cigar smoking, 
on both of which accomplishments he particular- 
ly prided himself; and it is, perhaps, well, for he 
had no others. For these two the hopes of the 
family were garnered up. The character of John, 
the youngest boy, was not much developed at the 
time of which I write, but his mother predicted 
great things of him, owing to some precocious man- 
ifestations of self-sufficiency. What marvel ifthe 
father of such a family looked careworn and pre- 
maturely old. Besides, his wife always behaved 
like a neglected and ill-treated woman. 

I remember being sent to neighbor Thompson’s 
with a basket of grapes and peaches, the day of 
Caroline Bradley’s quilting. It was just night, 
and Mrs. Thompson, who had been washing all 
day, looked woe-begone and weary. 

“Why, Caty, what made you try to do so much 
to-day ?” said Uncle Jo, with a kind of sorrowful 
interest, as he took up the milk-pails. 

“ What made me do so much? That’sa pretty 
question to ask! Id like to know who'd help me, 
or who cares how much I do? Lucretia wants to 
go sometimes like other folks, and Harriet, you 
know, is good for nothing. Dear knows who will 
do your work when I am gone ; and I don’t feel as 
if I should do it much longer. I’ve washed ten 
shirts just as black as a nigger, besides a thousand 
other things; and the skin is all worn off from my 
fingers, and I am as weak as acat. But that’s 
nothing—it’s no use to tell it. I might just as 
well keep on and on, and work, and work, and 
work, till I die. If I wasdead, I'd be out of every- 
body’s way, may be.” . 

Here Aunt Caty commenced crying, sobbed out 
that she was sure she had always tried to do the 
best she could, refused her husband’s assistance 
in the lifting of a heavy kettle of suds, and conse- 
quently sprained her wrist very badly. 

Truly had Mrs. Bradley said she was an am- 
bitious woman about her work. In vain her really 
kind-hearted husband brought a strip of red flan- 
nel, wet with spirits of camphor, and entreated 
her not to be worried about the work—another 
day was coming—to sit down; he could milk and 
get the supper too. Refusing all assistance and 
admonition, she began sweeping vigorously with 
one hand, and Uncle Jo, resorting to the tobacco, 
went silently to the milk-yard, his head drooping 
on his bosom more than it usually did. 








“ Gracious! I wish everybody was like me!” a 
eighbor of gure weed to esy, when other people's 


actions didn’t accord with his notions of proprie- 
ty ; and, child as I was, it came forcibly to my 
miud as I satin Mrs. Thompson's kitchen, and 
saw confusion worse confuunded ; for I well knew 
she might have deferred a part of the day’s work 
at least. And, thought I, if the cloth were laid 
for tea, and the kettle hissing on the hearth, and 
Aunt Caty wearing a smile, even a faint smile, 
how much better and happier the whole house- 
hold would feel. And Harriet might have been 
coaxed out of her apathy, and induced to come to 
the table; and the peaches, prepared with cream, 
would have been so nice. But there was no hope 
of anything of this kind. Johnny had already de- 
voured the ripest and best; and the seal was set 
to my despair, when Aunt Caty, putting a few in 
the closet for the absent Lucretia, said, “ If Har- 
riet didn’t see them, she wouldn’t want them ; and 
as for the old man, she was sure she didn’t care 
whether he had any or not ; and Jemes would get 
good things enough at the quilting.” 

Oh! what a heaven there is in home, when the 
deepening shadows gather the family together, if 
each bring an offering, however simple, for the 
altar of Love. The interchange of kind words 
and offices will make beautiful the pathway whose 
terminus is down in the cold and dark tomb, and 
their neglect make the way to the bridal cham- 
ber difficult and steep. Why, why is the heart 
80 perverse, and the eyes so blind to the secret of 
all happiness ? 

Mrs. 'Thompson’s wrist grew worse, and, though 
she writhed with the pain, she “ kept a stiff upper 
lip,” till it became as big and as black as a man’s 
hat, to use her own somewhat exaggerated lan- 
guage, when Johnny, very much against his incli- 
nation, was mounted on an old half-blind horse, 
named Wolf, and sent for Doctor Watson, as re- 
corded in our Jast chapter. 

On arriving at the house of his patient, the night 
had set fairly in, and, as he paused to secure his 
impatient horse, by attaching the rein of his bri- 
dle to the limb of an old locust tree, he noticed, 
though he could see but imperfectly, a woman 
walking slowly, and, as it seemed, painfully, to- 
wards the village. Whether it was the time—for 
the sky was full of cold clouds, and the yellow 
leaves were drifting to and fro in the autumn 
winds—I know not, but his heart was softer than 
its wont, and he gazed with more interest than the 
occasion seemed to demand upon that lovely girl, 
who, with hands folded upon her bosom, kept her 
melancholy way. Suddenly, the bursting of the 
moon from beneath a cloud revealed the outline 
of her figure more distinctly, and, lifting up both 
hands, he exclaimed — 

“By heavens! there is no mistaking that form 
and those blue ribbons! But what is she doing 
here—alone, too?” and, looking up to the sky, he 
added, “It will rain before she gets home—yes, it 
will rain in five minutes. My umbrella will be 
some protection. I will let my patient wait a lit- 
tle, and join her.” 

While thus musing, he had unknotted and 
slipped his arm through the bridle-rein, and was 
turning hastily toward the receding figure of the 
woman, when Mr. Thompson, opening the door 
and peering anxiously forth, exclaimed— 

“Yes, mother, he is coming; I see him at the 
gate.” 

The next moment, Dr. Watson was twirling 
his watch-key with one hand, patting the head of 
Johnny with the other, and inquiring, with the 
tender solicitude belonging to the profession, into 
the nature of Mrs. Thompson’s accident. But, 
notwithstanding the easy familiarity of his man- 
ner, a nervous twitch of the lip displaced its habit- 
ual smile, and he changed positions uneasily, when 
the heavy rain-drops first pattered against the 
window. 

By what slight circumstances the links that 
bind us to happiness are broken forever. Had 
the meeting of the persons of whom I write been 
two minutes earlier, the whole course of their 
lives might have been changed. Asit was, adark 
and storm-howling night settled down between 
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great theatre, elaborately fitted up, with new dec- 
orations and scenery, such as the ancients had not 
and could not have. Many things, simple and es- 
sential, and many things of intricate invention or 
ingenious workmanship, the splendid productions 
of art, they had in as much perfection as we; but 
many other similar things are the inventions or 
discoveries of much later times. ‘I'he art of prini- 
ing has multiplied some of the most important 
means of thought far beyond what was possible to 
the ancients. Even their knowledge of natural 
history did not equal ours, curious as some of the 
Romans and Greeks were in these researches, and 
wide as were the opportunities of both, particu- 
larly of the former. 

Indeed, some yuestions in natural history, which 
one would have thought might have received a so- 
lution three hundred years before, were not solved 
until the middle, and some not until the latter 
part of the last century. Some are still in dis- 
pute, notwithstanding much laborious effort to 
solve them. But many questions in science and 
in history, that formed to the ancients a /erra in- 
cognita, have been solved. In the tormer, nature 
has been interrogated with peculiar success—a 
success sublime and marvellous; and, amongst 
those who have attained this high distinction, we 
have living one of our own countrymen, not inferior 
to any of this age ; an admirable proof of the power 
of genius and application, not fostered in the 
courts of kings, nor developed by the patronage 
of wealth, although there have been kings and 
wealthy men who delighted to cherish genius 
But not only is he in intellect great, but an evi- 
dence of our progress in morals us well as science, 
if we but respect the rights which he has glori- 
ously won by some of the richest triumphs of 
mind ; for Professor Morse is eminent for his pri- 
vate virtues as well as for his scientific merits. 
In science, his discoveries have been like those of 
some other great philosophers, whose names can- 
not die while man shall retain gratitude or powers 
of high discrimination ; for, as do theirs, so do his 
comg home to men’s business and bosoms by a con- 
stant presence and benefit. His contributions to 
original discovery are a source of advantage to 
man bounded only by the limits of the globe, and 
will there be most tasted and enjoyed where the 
best civilization exists. 

In vain does envy endeavor to pluck from his 
brow the laurels which he has so worthily won in 
a branch of knowledge in which he is proved, by 
facts, facile princeps. He, too, may have to encoun- 
ter attacks, as Arkwright and other great invent- 
ors have done; but envy and avarice will be driv- 
en back to their gloomy caverns, to that den where 
they would fain crush the bones of genius and 
amass its lawful treasures. 

Morse may be justly denominated, by way of 
eminence, the logarithmetician of national and in- 
dividual communication, since he has abridged it 
even more than Napier did, by logarithms, the 
trigonometrical and astronomical processes of 
arithmetic. Kepler said of Napier, that he was 
“the greatest man of his age, in the particular 
department to which he applied his abilities.” 
A similar panegyric may be justly pronounced on 
Professor Morse, who, amid the numerous culti- 
vated and ingenious minds of the age turned to 
such subjects, first struck out the rudiments, and 
soon brought them to perfection, of his most val- 
uable and equally wonderful invention. And of 
his fame we may aver, that, wherever the earth 
may receive his mortal remains, although deco- 
rum may require a polished marble, yet, as has 
been said of Napier, “no other monument is ne- 
cessary than that which every astronomer, navi- 
gator, and political arithmetician daily erects, in 
availing himself of his invention—a monument 
truly @re perennius.” ee 

Washington, October, 1847. 
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them—the prelude of everlasting separation. 
Thenceforth the pathway of the one stretched 
brightly onward to fullness of years, to honors, 
and distinctions, but who shall say if to happiness ; 
for before whom, save the Omnicient, is the hu- 
man heart laid open, and its dark secrets revealed ? 
And the other? The short summer of her life 
had no roses, and her morning dream was broken 
ere the dew was gone from the meadow, or the 
matin of the wild bird still. But the way was 
long enough for her bleeding feet, and, to the 
throbbing pulses of her forehead, the cold shadows 
of the grave were grateful. 

Tlow sweet and soothing, in the dark and weary 
times of existence, to think of the still chamber, 
whose sleepis too deep for the troubling of dreams, 
and the everlasting quiet beneath the settled folds 
and white robes of the solemn bridal of Death! 
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COMPARISON OF CICERO AND EDMUND 
BURKE-—-IMPROVEMENTS IN SCIENCE— 
PROFESSOR MORSE. 

Cicero’s oration de lege Manilia is compared. 
in the first volume of Bisset’s Life of Edmund 
Burke, with an oration of the latter. He seems 
to give the preference to Burke ; but I apprehend 
that, in the powers of delivery, Cicero much ex- 
celled Burke, probably from his better voice and 
the superior opportunities which he possessed 
when young of cultivating this part of eloquence 
In comprehensiveness of general knowledge, no 
doubt Burke did excel Cicero; but whether he 
would have excelled him, had Cicero lived in his 
own age, and consequently had access to the va- 
rious additions to almost every kind of knowledge 
which subsequent science and literature have fur- 
nished, is the question. Man of first-rate genius, 
as there is no question Mr. Burke was—more ex- 
alted, as I think him, in genius than sound in all 
his political opinions—yet I deem Cicero his equal 
in this latter quality. Let us recollect how much 
Cicero wrote well which has come down to pos- 
terity, and how much he wrote, probably as well, 
which has perished by the devastations of time. 
It affords me no small satisfaction, in this elevat- 
ed estimate of Cicero’s capacity, to have the con- 
currence of one who has criticised him with great 
severity, in some parts of his moral conduct. Mr. 
White, who very ably translated a part of his 
orations, remarks— 

“Tn his literary character, he stood unrivalled. 
The splendor and magnitude of his intellectual 
powers put him far above the reach of competition. 
A stranger to jealousy, (envy is out of the ques- 
tion, for it implies inferiority,) he gloried in dis- 
playing the excellences of others, In his arms, 
unfriended merit of all kinds took shelter. The 
palace of Cicero was the refuge of the learned 
from every part of the Empire” 

In accuracy of thought and expansiveness of 
views, upon some subjects, the Roman cannot, of 
course, be compared to Mr. Burke and several 
moderns, because the great discoveries and inven- 
tions in physics, the just system of laws in reli- 
gion emanating from the Divinity, and the uni- 
versally sound morality of the Gospel, now pro- 
mulgated, known, and studied in Christian nations, 
were necessarily unknown to him. In this, then, 
this master-mind was ignorant on some subjects 
of profoundest interest. But his reasoning pow. 
ers do not seem to me inferior to Mr. Burke’s, and 
his powers of imagination, which Mr. Bisset reck- 
ons inferior, are, in my judgment, of rival excel- 
lence. In ethics and politics, the modern orator 
had a vaster range of history of every description, 
a greater variety of literature of whatsoever kind, 
from which to draw his facts and illustrations, 
consequently, it was easier for him to have those 
of an apt character—an advantage particularly 
great to a great mind, in treating, as the most in- 
teresting of Mr. Burke’s works do, of questions of 
general politics and morality. This is an obvious 
vantage-ground of Mr. Burke, from these sources 
of literature; while, in science, a sphere more en- 
larged presented itselfthan the difference between 
the scientific attainments of Newton and those of 
Archimedes. If Mr. Burke’s system of generali- 
zation, therefore, were more extensive than Cice- 
ro’s, the topics from which he drew his evidences, 
and the tropes and allusions to adorn his compo- 
sitions, were commensurately augmented. In the 
knowledge of style, in the felicity of diction, Ci- 
cero does not appear to me, after making proper 
allowance on the grounds just stated, to be at all 
inferior to Mr. Burke. If, in actual performance, 
Burke had not, on the whole, excell Cicero, he 
must have been in genius considerably below him, 
by reason of the larger magazines of knowledge 
from which he could derive his resources of argu- 
ment and illustration. There was all the beauty 
of many later authors to compare with that of the 
ancients —all the science of the moderns to suggest 
new combinations of thought and expression— 
“sir, earth, and ocean, plundered of their sweets,” 
wherewith Mr. Burke could enrich and adorn his 
writings and speeches. In the combined mines of 
ancient and modern lore, are things most compli- 
cate in mechanism and in theology and philosophy. 
The stores of the moderns may be Hkened wa 
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iI.L—JERUSALEM—THE TEMPLE. 

My room opened upon a little terrace—the flat 
roof of a lower apartment in our inn at Jerusa- 
lem; and from this little terrace] was never tired 
of gazing. A considerable portion otf the city 
was spread out below me ; not with its streets laid 
open to view, as it would be in one of our cities, 
but presenting a collection of flat roofs, with 
small white cupolas rising from them, and the 
minarets of the mosques springing, tall and light, 
as the poplar from the long grass of the meadow. 
The narrow, winding lanes, which are the streets 
of eastern cities, are scarcely traceable from a 
height ; but there was one visible from our terrace, 
with its rough pavement of large stones, the high 
house walls on each side, and the arch thrown over 
it, which is so familiar to all who have seen pic- 
tures of Jerusalem. ‘This street is called the Via 
Dolorosa, the Mournful Way, from its being sup- 
posed to be the way by which Jesus went from 
the Judgment Hall to Calvary, bearing his cross. 
Many times in a day my eye followed the wind- 
ings of this street, in which I rarely saw any one 
walking; and when it was lost among the build- 
ings near the walls, I looked over to the hill 
which bounded our prospect, and that hill was the 
Mount of Olives. It was then the time of full 
moon, and evening after evening I used to lean on 
the parapet of theterrace, watching for the coming 
up of the large yellow moon from behind the 
ridge of Olivet. By day, the slopes of the Mount 
were green With the springing wheat, and dappled 
with the shade of the Olive clumps. By night, 
those clumps and lines of trees were dark amidst 
the lights and shadows cast by the moon; and they 
guided the eye, in the absence of daylight, to the 
most interesting points—the descent to the brook 
Kedron, the roxd to Bethany, and the place 
whence Jesus is believed to have looked over upon 
the noble city, when he pronounced its doom. 
Such was the view from our terrace. 

One of our first walks was along the Via Dolo- 
rosa, There is a strange charm in the streets of 
Jerusalem, from the map me character of the 
walls and archways. The old walls of yellow stone 
are so beautifully tufted with weeds, that one longs 
to paint every angle and projection, with their 
mellow coloring and dangling and trailing weeds. 
And the shadowy archways, where the vaulted 
roofs intersect each other till they are lost in the 
dazzle of the sunshine beyond, are a perpetual 
treat to the eye. The pavement is the worst I 
ever walked on—large, slippery stones, slanting 
all manner of ways. Passing such weedy walls 
and dark archways as I have mentioned, we turned 
into the Via Dolorosa, and followed it as far as 
the Governor's House, which stands where Fort 
Antonia stood when Pilate there tried Him in 
whom he found, as he declared, no guilt. Here 
we obtained permission to mount to the roof. 

Why did we wish it? For reasons of such 
force as I despair of making understood by any 
but those to whom the name of the Temple has 
been sacred from their earliest years. None but 
Mohammedans may enter the enclosure now ; no 
Jew nor Christian. The Jew and Christian, who 
repel each other in Christian lands, are under the 
same ban here. They are alike excluded from 
the place where Solomon built and Christ sancti- 
fied the temple of Jehovah ; and they are alike 
mocked and insulted, if they draw near the gates. 
Of course, we were not satisfied without seeing all 
that we could see of this place—now occupied by 
the mosque of Omar—the most sacred spot to the 
Mohammedans, after Mecca. We could sit under 
the Golden Gate, outside the walls; we could 


‘measure with the eye, from the bed of the brook 


Kedron, the height of the walls which crowned 
Moriah, and from amidst which once arose the 
temple courts. We could sit where Jesus sat on 
the slope of Olivet, and look over to the height 
whence the glorious Temple once commanded the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, which lay between us and 
it; but this was not enough, if we could see more. 
We had gone to the threshold of one of the gates, 
as far as the Faithful permit the infidel to go; 
and even there we had insulting warnings not to 
venture further, and were mocked by little boys. 
From this threshold we had looked in; and from 
the top of the city wall we had looked down upon 
the enclosure, and seen the external beauty of the 
buildings, and the pride and prosperity of the 
Mohammedan usurpers. But we could see yet 
more from the roof of the Governor’s house; and 
there we went accordingly. ; 
The enclosure was sores out like a map gd 
us; and very beautiful was the mosque, byroy ° 
variegated marbles, and its vast dome, re . wo 
ble marble platform, with its flights i re an 
light arcades, and the green lawn W - sloped 
away all round, and the row of cypress ogre 
der which a company of worshippers were a their 
yers. But how could we, coming from a Chris- 
tian land, attend much to present things, when 
the sacred past seemed spread before our eyes? I 
was looking, almost all the while, to see where the 
Sheepgate was, through which the lambs for sac- 
rifice were brought ; and the Watergate, through 





ch the priest went down to the of Si- 
on, for water for the ritual purification, I saw 
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where the Temple itself must have stood, and 

‘ar the outer courts extended—the 
planned how far t th i» the 
court of the Gentiles, the court of the women, 

hest stood on the right of 

treasury, where the ¢ , wht oi ithe 
the entrance, and the right hand might give wi 
out the left hand knowing; and the place wae 
the scribes sat to teach, and where Christ so taug c 
in their jealous presence as to make conv" 0 
those who were sent to apprehend him. © Saw 
whereabouts the altar must have stood, and where 
arose, night and morning, for long centuries, the 
smoke of the sacrifices. | saw where the golden 
vine must have hung its clusters on the front of 
the Holy Place, and where, again, the innermost 
chamber must have been, the Holy of Fiolies, the 
dwelling-place of Jehovah, where none but the 
high priest might enter, and he only once a year. 
These places have been familiar to my inind’s eye 
from my youth up, almost as familiar as my own 
house: and now I looked at the very ground they 
had occupied, and the very scenery they had com- 
manded, with an emotion that the ignorant or 
careless render of the New Testament could hard- 
ly conceive of. And the review of time was hardly 
less interesting than that of place. Here my 
thoughts were led back to the early days when 
David and Solomon chose the ground, and levelled 
the summit of Mount Moriah, and began the 
Temple of Jehovah. I could sce the lavishing of 
Solomon’s wealth upon the edifice, and the fall of 
its pomp under invaders who worshipped the sun; 
and the rebuilding in the days of Nehemiah, when 
the citizens worked at the walls with arms in 
their girdles; and in the full glory and security 
(as most of the Jews thought) of their ‘T’emple 
while they paid tribute to the Romans. Oh! the 
proud Mohammedans before my eyes were very 
like the proud Jews, who mocked at the idea that 
their Temple should be thrown down. I saw now 
the area where they stood in their pride, and 
where, before a generation had passed away, no 
stone was left upon another, and the plough was 
brought to tear up the last remains of the founda- 
tions. Having witnessed this heart-breaking 
sight, the Jews were banished from the city, and 
were not even permitted to see their Zion from 
afar off. In the age of Constantine they were 
allowed to approach so as to see the city from the 
surrounding hills—a mournful liberty, like that 
of permitting an exile to see his native shores 
from the sea, but never to land. At length, the 
Jews were allowed to purchase of the Roman sol- 
diers leave to enter Jerusalem once a year—on 
the day when the city fell before Titus. 

And what to do? How did they spend that one 
day of the year? I will tell; for! sawit. The 
mournful custom abides to this day. 

I have said how proud and prosperous looked 
the mosque of Omar, with its marble build- 
ings, its green lawns, and gaily dressed people— 
some at prayer under the cypresses, some con- 
versing under the arcades; female devotees in 
white, sitting on the grass, and merry children 
running on the slopes—all these ready and eager 
to stone to death, onthe instant, any Christian or 
Jew who should dare to set his foot within the 
walls. This is what we saw within. Next we 
went round the outside, till we came, by a narrow 
crooked passage, to a desolate spot, occupied by 
desolate people. Under a high, massive, and very 
ancient wall, was a dusty narrow space, enclosed 
on the other side by the backs of modern dwell- 
ings, if I remember right. ‘This ancient wall, 
where the weeds are springing from the crevices 
of the stones, is the only part remaining of the 
old ‘Temple wall; and here the Jews come every 
Friday to their Place of Wailing, as it is called, 
to mourn over the fall of their ‘Temple, and 
pray for its restoration. What a contrast did 
these humbled people present to the proud Mo- 
hammedans within! The women were seated in 
the dust, some wailing aloud, some repeating 
prayers with moving lips, and others reading 
them from books on their knees. A few chil- 
dren were at play on the ground; and some 
aged men sat silent, their heads drooped on their 
breasts. Several younger men were leaning 
against the wall, pressing their foreheads against 
the stones, and resting their books on their 
clasped hands in the crevices. With some, this 
wailing is no form; for I saw tears on their 
cheeks. | longed to know if any had hope in 
their hearts, that they, or their children of any 
generation, should pass that wall, and should help 
to swell the cry, “Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates, that the King of Glory may come in!” If 
they have any such hope, it may give some sweet- 
ness to this rite of humiliation. We had no such 
hope for them; and it was with unspeakable sad- 
ness that I, for one, turned away from the thought 
of the pride and tyranny within those walls, and 
the desolation without, carrying with me a deep- 
felt lesson on the strength of human faith, and 
the weakness of the tie of brotherhood. 

Alas! all seem weak alike. Look at the three 
great places of prayer in the Holy City! Here 
are the Mohammedans, eager to kill any Jew or 
Christian who may enter the mosque of Omar. 
There are the Christians, ready to kill any Mo- 
hammedan or Jew who may enter the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. And here are the Jews, 
pleading against their enemies, “ Remember, O 
Lord, the children of Edom in the day of Jeru- 
salem, who said, raze it, raze it, even to the found- 
ation thereof. O, daughter of Babylon, that 
art to be destroyed, happy shall he be that re- 
wardeth thee as thou hast served us. Happy 
shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little ones 
against the stones!” Such are the things done 
and said in the name of Religion! 
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X= Omission—In printing the article, “ Aboli- 
tion in Tunis—Slavery in the United States,” a page of 
manuscript was unfortunately mislaid or over- 
looked, thus giving an appearance of abruptness 
and incompleteness, and want of sequence to the 
concluding paragraphs. 

3-> Correction—Our article on “Protection, 
Patents, and the Post Office,” in last. week’s Era, 
was pretty effectually nullified by two typograph- 
ical blunders: $5 should have been what we 
wrote it, $500; and $3, $300. 

he hear 


BATHS—BATHS, 





As this is the season when our city begins to 
be thronged with strangers, they will be glad to 
learn that, for a mere trifle, at any time, they may 
enjoy the luxury of every variety of bathing, at 
Mr. Copp’s establishment, on Louisiana Avenue, 
a few doors east of Sixth street. 

We have visited many bathing rooms, but none 
80 spacious and comfortable as this. Hot or cold, 
fresh or salt water baths are always ready. Every- 
thing about the establishment is neat, orderly, and 
agreeable ; and we may mention, in addition, that 
the gentlemanly proprietor has fitted up a fine 
suite of rooms for private suppers or dinners. 

Rea 
GENERAL NOMINATING CONVENTION OF 
THE LIBERTY PARTY, 


Our attentive correspondent has furnished us 
with quite ample reports of the proceedings of the 
Liberty Convention at Buffalo. We notice, too 
late, however, for publication in the _Era, an ex- 
cellent report in the Buffalo Daily Courier, a 
. Democratic paper of the Conservative class. The 
editor says : 

“ A large number of delegates were in attend- 
ance, presenting an appearance of intelligence, 
talents, and honesty, and sincerity of purpose, 
that we scarcely ever beheld in a delegated as- 
sembly.” 

Four or five hundred delegates were present. 
So far as the proceedings are known to us, we are 
greatly pleased with them. 'The nomination suits 
us exactly, and the principles avowed, as reported 
to us, are such as we can cheerfully sustain. 


NEW YORK ELECTPION. 





Liberty men of New York, remember hext 
Tuesday, November 2. \Be at your posts. Let 


us hear a good account of you. Could there be a 
better ticket? Here it is: 


Liserty N omInaTions.—Lieutenant Governor, 
c.0. Shepherd, of Wyoming ; Secretary of State, 
William Jay, of Westchester ; Comptroller, Lew- 
is Tappan, of New York ; State Treasurer, Chas. 
A. Wheaton, of Onondaga ; Attorney General, 
Leonard Gibbs, of Washington; State Engineer, 
Francis A. Utter, of Otsego. Canal Commission. 
ers— Lindley M. Moore, of Monroe ; John Thomas, 
of Cortland ; Noadiah Moore, of Clinton. State 
Prison Inspectors—Abijah Fitch, of Cayuga ; Cal- 
vin Cook, of Clinton ; Peter Ross, of Orange. 
THE LIBERTY VOTE IN OHIO AND PENN- 

SYLVANIA, 


The Liberty vote this year in Ohio and Penn- 
fylvania is small, and furnishes no test of the real 
strength of the organization in either State. In 
one county in Ohio, the Liberty men concentrated 
isiigae. tic candidate, because, besides be- 
pecan pn samen Proviso man, he was in 
waitdiin 6H division of the county, and the for- 
3 Rew one, In another county of that 
tate, they united with the Whigs, and secured 


—— —- 





the election of their candidate, on similar grounds. 
In other counties they did not seem to think it 
worth while to organize, reserving their efforts 
for the Presidential canvass. ‘This must have 
heen the case in both Pittsburg and Cincinnati, 
the Liberty men in neither polling one-third of 
their usual number of votes. 

We have gleaned some returns, however, which 
may as well be presented. In Ohio, as there was 
no Gubernatorial election we generally give the 
vote for Representatives. 

OHIO. 


Knox county, Representative - - - 106 
Lorain county, Representative - - - 568 

Prosecuting Attorney- = - = 791 
Hamilton county, Representative —- - 288 
Columbia county, Representative . - 97 
Cuyahoga county, Representative - - 305 
Lake county, Representative - - - 159 
Ashtabula county, Representative = - - 279 


Morgan county, Representative- —- =. MY 
Clark county, Treasurer - = = - : - 87 
Belmont county, Representative - - - 125 
Muskingum county, Representative - - 91 
Franklin county, Representative - - 65 
Champaign county, Representative — - - 11 


Clinton county, Representative - - - 234 
Erie county, Representative - = - 58 
Wayne county, Representative- - - 4li 
Licking county, Representative - - - 196 


These are meager returns. The Liberty men 
should see to it in every county, that their vote, 
whether great or small, be sent to some of their 
journals. 

In Pennsylvania, we find still more remiss- 
ness. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Fayette - - - - - - ~ 11 
Pittsburg and Alleghany - - . - 172 
Delaware - - - - - - - 4 
Mercer - - - - . - - 399 
Bradford - - . - " ° - 36 
Lancaster - - - i “ ‘ ‘ 6 
Berks - ° S = ; : e 1 
Chester - - - - - - - 33 
Washington - . - - - - 206 
Erie - - - - - - - - 130 
Indiana - “ = “ = : . F 
Adams - : is ‘ ‘ ” , 6 
Philadelphia = - - = A - - 106 
Crawford - - - - - - - 135 





For the National Era. 
MANKIND'S CHAMPIONS, 


How gloriously, from out the gloom of Ages, 
Flash the true beacon-lights of lofty souls— 
Gleaming still brighter, as Life’s tempest rages— 

Gilding the tide that to oblivion rolls! 


Gracchus, first martyr to the cause of reason— 

Still shall thy Thought each patriot’s heart inflame: 
Valiant Wat. Tyler—if thine acts were treason, 

Then may such treason gild each freeman’s name! 


Cromwell, thou tyrant-tamer! slaves may hate thee, 
Courtiers may all thy lofty traits deny— 

Courtiers and slaves did not, could not, create thee— 
‘Thou wert of mankind’s Cause—which shall not die! 


Lo! there are Gracchi even now among us— 
Tylers and Cromwells, in the People’s van— 

Lo! there are beacons which the Past has flung us, 
Flaming upon the throbbing heart of man! 


We have beheld an awful Hand, inseribing 
Jehovah’s sentence on the walls of Wrong! 

Past is the hour for mirth, and seorn, and jibing— 
Heaven’s balance weighs the Just against the Strong! 


DUGANNE. 
Waterman’s Exchange, Philadelphia, Oct. 20. 


cae lE ieS 
CONSCIENCE AND THE CONSTITUTION—‘THE 
LAW OF MAJORITY.” 


Puitapenruta, (Pa.,) Oct 9, 1847. 

Dear. Docror: I wish to propose a question for 
you to solve for me. It is this: Have we a moral 
right to swear to support a Constitution, which 
requires us to carry out the enactments of a ma- 
jority, even though our own conviction should be 
that the enactment is an immoral one? And is 
this required by the Constitution of the United 
States? 

This query is suggested to my mind upon read- 
ing the speech of Mr. Webster, recently reported 
in the Tribune. He there speaks of the war be- 
ing a wicked one, and yet argues that his oath to 
support the Constitution binds him to carry out 
the decisions of the majority. Now, if this be 
correct, I confess I am quite mistaken in my own 
apprehension of my obligations to the Constitu- 
tion. If Mr. Webster be right in his construc- 
tion of that instrument, I do not now perccive 
how a Christian can agree to sustain such a Con- 
stitution. 

I wish you would give this point some attention, 
and it may give satistaction to many of your read- 
ers besides myself. Sincerely your friend, 

Wiciiam Henry Brispane. 

Dr. G. Bailey, Washington, D. C. 

Our friend Brisbane, we think, has misappre- 
hended Mr. Webster. We subjoin the part of 
the speech referred to: 


“ We are bound, sir, to consider the nature of 
the Government under which we live. ‘There must 
be in every Government some supreme power— 
some ultimate will, from which there is no peace- 
able appeal. In mixed monarchies, like that of 
England, the sovereign will resides with the King 
and Parliament. In despotic Governments, it re- 
poses in the breast of the sovereign, as in Russia, 
Austria, and elsewhere. But with us, under our 
free republican and representative Government, 
this public will, which we all agree must in the 
end prevail, unless from peace we resort to force, 
consists in the expressed opinion of the majority, 
ascertained according to the principles of the Con. 
stitution. Within the limits prescribed by the 
Constitution, and pronounced agrecably to its 
forms, we must submit to this, or we give up all 
government, and surrender ourselves to a state of 
anarchy. ‘Ihe law of majority, according to our 
forms, a majority ascertained in agreement with 
the principles of the Constitution, is the law which 
you and | and all of us are bound to obey. 

“Sir, I should hardly advert to this, it I did not 
see afloat in the community signs somewhat of a 
dangerous tendency. I agree that all power may 
be so abused as to require resistance, whether it 
be the power of an Autocrat, of a King and Par- 
liament, or of a majority ; for all power in human 
hands may be so fur abused, may make so flagrant 
a case, as to render it necessary in the forum of 
conscience to resist its demands. That is not the 
exercise of a political right, under the Constitu- 
tion of the country, but the exercise of a natural 
right against the Constitution. Now, sir, I sup- 
pose we are all here to-day, to act here and else- 
where in our several capacities, in the exercise of 
our political rights under the Constitution of our 
country, and not in the exercise of our natural 
rights against the Constitution. Sir, there is not 
one of us here who has had the honor of bear- 
ing any office, high or low, in the United States 
Government, or in the State Government, who 
has not sworn that he will support the Con- 
stitution of the United States. There is no man 
ignorant of the fact, that the Constitution of 
the United States confers on Congress the pow- 
er of making war, and therefore there is no man 
so ignorant as not to know that when that power 
has been exercised according to the forms of the. 
Constitution, the will of Congress expressed is 
the law of the land; and it is binding upon every 
man’s conscience, in my humble opinion. 

“ While in the course of debate we may oppose 
the action of Congress, and [ hope I have not been 
behind in that respect; but when those counsels 
assume the forms of law, we may not disregard it. 
Weare not called upon to supply any voluntary 
aid, succor, or support; our duties as good citi- 
zens terminate in conformity to law.” 

It seems to us that Mr. Webster set out with 
an argument designed to justify his course in vot- 
ing supplies for the vigorous prosecution of a 
war, which he has always held to be wrong; but 
his clear mind, unable to overcome its logical in- 
stinct, could draw nothing more from the prem- 
ises he Jaid down, than the plain conclusion, that 
the will of the majority, even when opposed to 
our own convictions of right, should be so far re- 
spected as to be sulmitted to, without, however, 
binding us “to supply any voluntary aid, succor, or 
support.” ‘This is true; no Christian, no reason- 
able man, will deny that the inference is fairly 
drawn, and, at the same time, expresses a great 
practical principle. But how it can justify or ex- 
cuse the course of leading Whig Senators in sup- 
plying “ voluntary aid, succor, and support” to a 
war which they condemn as utterly wrong, we 
cannot see. On the contrary, it seems to us to in- 
volve a palpable condemnation of their policy. 

As to the “law of majority,” it may be styled 
the common law of Democracy. The Constitu- 
tion nowhere enacts it; but it is an absolute ne- 
cessity in 4 republican form of government. No 
popular assembly, no deliberative body organized 
by the Constitation, could arrive at any decision, 
unless this law were acknowledged. The Con- 
stitution does not enact it, but assumes it as a fact ; 
in some instances, however, by express provision 
suspending its force, as in the case of a bill re- 
turned by the President with his objections, 





which can be overcome only by a two-thirds vote ; 


also, in the provision which makes a vote of two- 
thirds of each House necessary to the proposition 
of constitutional amendments. Congress, too, in 
framing rules for its own proceedings, may modi- 
fy or suspend the “law of majority.” Thus, it is 
customary to require a vote of two-thirds to sus- 
pend a special rule. 

But perhaps Dr. Brisbane may still desire an- 
swers to his question, though, on reading the re- 
marks of Mr. Webster, he should concur in this 
view of them. 

“TJave we a moral right to swear to support a 
Constitution which requires us to carry out the 
enactments of a majority, even though our own 
conviction should be that the enactment is an 1m- 
moral one? And is this reyuired by the Consti- 
tution of the United States ? 

To the first question, we answer, No! Can any 
other answer be given? Have we a moral right /o 
do wrong? Have we amoral right, then, to pledge 
our word or oath to do wrong? So plain is the 
path of Duty on this subject, that such questions 
answer themselves. 

Does the Constitution, then, require those who 
swear to support it, “to carry out the enactments 
of a majority, even though their own convictions 
should be that the enactment is an immoral one?” 

If so, it is plain no person of enlightened mo- 
rality can take office under it. Every such per- 
son knows that God only is Supreme, and that it 
would be treason to Him to assume a position in 
which by oath or affirmation he would be bound 
to carry out what he believed to be an “ immoral” 
enactment: for, what is an “immoral” enactment ? 
One that is repugnant to morality; but morality 
is simple conformity to the laws of God. If, then, 
the public will in a Democracy, acting through a 
majority, ascertained by the forms of the Consti- 
tution, enact an immorality, in other words, non- 
conformity to Divine Law, the only question for 
anacconntable being to decide is, who isSupreme— 
God or man? The decision of this question, if he 
be a man of conscience, will make him a non-con- 
formist either to the Divine Law or the Iluman 
Law. If to the latter, he shows that he acknow- 
ledges the supremacy of the Creator; if to the 
former, he demonstrates that he is a practical, if 
not theoretical, Atheist. 

It is, therefore, a question of the highest im- 
portance to ascertain what the Constitution does 
require of the office-holder. Let us take the case 
of a member elect of the United States House of 


Representatives. He is called upon to swear to 
support the Federal Constitution. What does the 
oath imply ? 


ist. That he will recognise, what is assumed as 
a general principle in the Constitution, the right of 
a majority, ascertained by constitutional forms, to 
rule. Is not this principle, as a general one, rea- 
sonable and necessary 2 

2. That he will not only abstain, himself, from 
violent measures against the Constitution, but op- 
pose violent measures directed by others against 
it. Is not this reasonable, and enjoined by the 
principles of Christianity ? 

3. That in his official course he will confine 
himself to the sphere of duties assigned to the 
Representative by the Constitution, discharging 
the particular duties it imposes upon him, and 
using the discretionary power it vests in him, 
according to his own best judgment. Ifa man of 
enlightened conscience, he will inquire whether 
any duty repugnant to morality be positively im- 
posed upon him, and, as one of the independent 
Representatives of the Sovereign People, while 
availing himself of the researches of others, he will 
decide for himself, with entire independence, regu- 
lating his acts solely by his own convictions. If 
he find a duty, in his deliberate judgment, posi- 
tively enjoined on him by the Constitution, and yet 
in direct conflict with his convictions of right, there 
is but one course left for him as an honest man— 
let him resigns for, if he swear to support that 
Constitution, he must become a traitor, either to 
God or man. 

This three-fold obligation is all that is implied, 
so far as we can see, in an oath or affirmation, to 
support the Constitution of the United States, 
It does not bind the Representative to “ carry out 
the enactments of a majority” against his own 
convictions, even though they relate merely to 
expediency, and not considerations of right or 
wrong. He is to decide on the merits of a bill 
for himself. If he believe it wrong, no matter 
what it proposes, whether peace or war, aboli- 
tion or slavery, he is bound to oppose it. He may 
speak against it, caucus against it, try to kill it 
by amendment, baffle it by reference, defeat it 
by adjournment—in numerous ways provided by 
the rules of both Houses of Congress, strive to 
change or withstand the will of a majority. If it 
pass one House, he may, by expostulation with 
his friends in the other, continue his war upon it. 
Through all its stages, up to the moment when it 
receives the signature of the President, he may 
wage war against it. When it has become a law, 
he may still denounce it, steadfastly oppose every 
subsequent measure intended or necessary to 
carry it into effect, and, at the proper time, bring 
in a bill for its repeal. He may do all this, and 
yet violate neither the letter nor spirit of the 
Constitution ; for his oath of office does not bind 
him “ to carry out the enactments of a majority ;” 
if it did, he would cease to be a free man, and 
Congress would no longer be a deliberative, free 
assembly. Ilis single duty, under this aspect of 
the case is, submission to the enactment, when it 
becomes daw ; but this is the duty of the Citizen 
as well as the Representative—a duty enjoined 
by reason and religion; unless indeed the cir- 
cumstances are such as to justify a revolution, the 
right of which no Government recognises, though 
it is claimed by communities of men, in the last 
resort, on grounds of which the Supreme Ruler 
of Nations alone can judge. 


We have dwelt upon the case of the Represent- 
ative. Take that of the President of the United 
States. Both Houses pass a bill, by greater or less 
majorities, No matter if unanimously, the Con- 
stitution itself confers on the President the power 
to sign it, or veto it, just as he may “approve” or 
disapprove ; that is, it gives him express power 
to prevent the enactment of a majority from being 
carried out. But should two-thirds of each 
House take up the rejected bill and pass it, it be- 
comes a law, and the President is bound to see 
“the laws faithfully executed.” Suppose it be 
his deliberate, deep conviction that it is “im- 
moral,” what shall he do? He is bound by his al- 
legiance to the Constitution, to carry it out, and by 
his allegiance to a Higher Power, to have nothing 
to do with carrying it out. Now, if this were the 
sole alternative presented—if he could do nothing 
else than fulfil his oath and disobey the Supreme 
Ruler, or violate his oath and obey the Supreme 
Ruler, the inference is inevitable—he ought 
never to have taken office as President of the 
United States, on such a condition, and no man of 
enlightened conscience can do so—for no such 
man Will place himself in a position where he must 
sin one way or the other, committing either per- 
jury or some other immorality. But'this is not 
the sole alternative. He may resign, and thus save 
his honor and his conscience—show at once his 
devotion to the order of society and the require- 
ments of his Maker. He accepted office, and 
swore to support the Constitution of the United 
States, because he believed it imposed no duty 
upon any department of Government repugnant 
to morality, and it was not fair to presume that 
two-thirds of the members of each House of Con- 
gress would ever unite to pass an immoral enact- 
ment. Unexpectedly, they have done so; and 
now, having no constitutional right to defeat their 
will, and no moral right to participate in the 
responsibility of such enactment, he does what 
any honorable Senator, believing in the right of 
instruction, does, when his instructions are re- 
pugnant to his convictions of right—he resigns. 
Whatever extravagances men may utter about 
the obligations of the oath of office, they will not 
say that it binds a man to continue in office longer 
than he can do s0 with a good conscience. 

As to the Judges on the Supreme Bench, the 
case is still more simple. They are bound by 
oath to support the Constitution, and in virtue of 
this, and of immemorial usage, they claim the 





right to decide upon the constitutionality of any 











enactment. It may so happen that a law shall 
have been enacted by a majority almost unani- 
mous, but the Court will not be determined by | 
that circumstance. If, in their opinion, the law | 
be unconstitutional, their decision is rendered ac- | 
cordingly. They may annul, instead of carrying 
out, the enactment of a majority. Whether 
there beany constitutional provision repugnant to 
morality, which they are bound by oath to carry 
out, is a question not belonging to this discus- 
sion. 


—_—_———_—— 


“A NEW MOVE”—THE CINCINNATI GA- 
ZETTE—THE TRUE DOCTRINE. 


For many years past, the Liberty men, in their 
conventions, through their journals, by their pub- 
lic addresses, have been insisting that Slavery is 
® purely loca) institution ; that it isan exception 
to natural right, and cannot exist except by posi- 
tive law; that the Constitution of the United 
States recognises the slaves as “ persons,” sustain- 
ing peculiar relations ; that Congress has no pow- 
er to institute slavery, or to continue it in territory 
under its exclusive jurisdiction. 

They have argued these principles, and illus- 
trated them in every conceivable way ; they have 
appealed to the highest judicial authorities in the 
Old and New Worlds ; they have quoted the deci- 
sions of the courts in the slave States and the 
free, of slaveholding statesmen, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and especially the 
opinions of Judge McLean. 

The first practical inference they deduced from 
these principles, was, that any provision in the 
Constitution, designed to secure certain claims of 
this local institution, this exception to natural 
right, must be construed with the utmost strict- 
ness. 

The second was, that Slavery was unconstitu- 
tional in any territory under the exclusive juris- 
diction of Corgress. 

Another was, that the coastwise slave trade was 
unconstitutioml; that a slave passing out from 
the territorial sovereignty of a State, upon the 
high seas, undsr the flag of the Union, became 
entitled to freedom. 

And another was, that Slavery could not be in- 
troduced into free territory, acquired by the 
United States—the laws of the States creating it 
having no extm-territorial force, and Congress 
having no power to institute it—so that the Wil- 
mot Proviso wes properly nothing but a declara- 
tion by Congress of a principle which would have 
the same legal jorce, though not the same practi- 
cal operation, if undeclared by Congress. 

All this has been argued so unceasingly among 
Liberty men, as to have become almost trite. 
What is extraordinary is, that so few of the states- 
men of the country have recognised these princi- 
ples. Werecollect that Mr. Davis, M.C. from New 
York, several years ago, gave a condensed expres- 
sion to the great principle—the locality of Sla- 
very, and the want of power in Congress to insti- 
tute it—when he exclaimed, that Congress could 
no more make a slave than a king. Mr. Giddings 
deserves credit, too, for having often urged the 
same principle ; and the venerable John Quincy 
Adams must have been undoubtedly impressed 
with it, when, on the introduction of the Proviso, 
two years ago, he said it was entirely needless— 
as Freedom was already the fundamental law of 
Mexico, intimating that Slavery could not be re- 
instituted there. 

Mr. Blair, before the Jackson Association of 
this city, also affirmed the principle ; but whether 
he saw all its bearings, we do not know. 

Mr. Dallas followed with a similar declaration, 
at Pittsburg. Congress, he said, could not create 
slavery. Did he understand the legitimate con- 
sequences of the principle ? 

Mr. Robert Dale Owen, as will be remembered, 
took the ground, in his communication in last 
week’s Era, that slavery was local; that it could 
not be introduced in California, where freedom 
was the fundamental law, unless by positive legis- 
lation on the part of Congress. Right so far. But 
he did not express any opinion on the point 
whether Congress had power thus to legislate. 

The extract of the letter from a distinguished 
Southern statesman, quoted from the New York 
Trvmune, took similar ground, but went one step 
further, and, with a little hesitation, gave utter- 
ance to the principle we have insisted upon—Con- 
gress cannot create or institute slavery. With 
these exceptions, we know of no public document, 
Whig or Democratic, no resolution of Conven- 
tions, Whig or Democratic, no declaration of states- 
man, Whig or Democratic, no article of the Press, 
Whig or Democratic, (save one that we shall refer 
to directly.) which indicates any appreciation of 
this principle. Nay, even the Liberty Press, with a 
few exceptions, has failed to give it the promi- 
nence which its great importance deserves. 

We have excepted from this classification, one 
press, and that is, the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, the 
old, leading Whig paper of the West, the princi- 
pal editor of which is Judge Wright, a politician 
of great experience, a jurist whose opinions have 
great weight. In this paper, a few days since, we 
were rejoiced to see a leading editorial, fully and 
ably sustaining the main views which have char- 
acterized the constitutional creed of the Liberty 
party. Whether the editors of that paper have 
derived any light from the discussions of the Lib- 
erty men or not, is quite unimportant—but it is 
important to know that our views are sustained 
by an authority which must command respect, at 
least from the Whig party. In passing, we must 
express our surprise at the manner in which the 
editor pro tem. of the Cincinnati Morning Her- 
ald speaks of this article in the Gazette. He 
seems to think it presents views entirely new to 
the Liberty men! He cannot be versed very 
deeply in the discussions of the party of which 
the Herald is a very able organ. 

We copy the closing portion of the editorial of 
the Gazette, embodying, as it does, the conclusions 
to which the writer is conducted by a very con- 
vincing argument; and we ask for it the atten- 
tion of our readers : 

“ May we not regard it as the settled doctrine 
of the country, that slavery is the creature of 
positive law, and local in its character—so abso- 
lutely local that a person held as a slave in one 
State or jurisdiction, cannot be so held in another, 
where the institution of slavery is not recognised ? 
No reasonable man will pretend that slavery is 
a notional institution, or that the Government of 
the United States has anything to do with it as 
such. It must be regarded, as simply a State in- 
stitution, which can only be sanctioned and up- 
held by State law. 

“Tf, then, as we suppose, it is true that slavery is 
purely Jocai in its character, and can only be sanc- 
tioned and upheld by State authority—if the Gov- 
ernment of the United States can have, properly, 
nothing to do with it, it seems inevitably to fol- 
low, that Congress:has no power to institute sla- 
very where it docs not already exist, and, there- 
fore, none to establish it in free territory, should 
any such be, in any way, acquired. What the 
States which may hereafter be formed in such 
territory may do, is another question. Congress 
may enforce the provisions of the Constitution in 
favor of personal liberty, but Congress cannot in- 
troduce slavery into a State or Territory, unless 
the power to do so can be found in the Constitu- 
tion; for that instrument expressly declares— 
Amendment, article X—that “The powers not de]- 
egated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States, respectively, or to the people.” 

“Slavery does not exist in any part of Mexico. 
It has been abolished by law. Should it unfortu- 
nately happen, then, against the strong and de- 
cided cyposition of a large portion of the people 
of the United States, that Mexican territory shall 
be acquired, and be by any means brought within 
our jurisdiction, it will be /ree territory—territory 
in which slavery does not exist—territory into 
which Congress has not the power to introduce 
it. On what ground, then, shall we stand in re- 

to Mexican territory, if, against our will, 
such shall be acquired? Will the enactment of 
the Wilmot Proviso keep slavery out of the new 
territory? Con can use the principle of the 
ordinance of 1787, and of the Proviso, in two ways. 
It may introduce the prohibition into a law, but 
that law, like all others, may be repealed. The 
two Houses may pass a joint resolution, declaring 
the abstract proposition that slavery ought not to 
be introduced into the new territory, but that res- 
olution could have no other than a moral effect 
and might be rescinded whenever a majority could 
be secured for that purpose. And if it be true 
that Congress has no power to introduce slavery 
into this territory, the right to prohibit it will be, 
as all such acts have heretofore been, controverted 
at the South, with sufficient boldness to make 





timid Northern men give way, and leave the South 


with a majority to effect a repeal of oA ds ors 
recision of the joint resolution. What, then, Is 
to be donc? Whatever is done will acquire 
strength if admitted to be in the yg ag, pores of 
legitimate power, and according to the Constitu- 
tion and the law of the land. oie 

“Tf, then, it has been shown, 4 we think it 
as— : 

“1. That slavery cannot be introduced into any 
territory now free, except by positive law : 
“2. That Congress has no power to qnact such 2 
law ; : 
“Tt follows that, in this case, a8 1n the one re- 
specting the principle of the prohibition in the 
ordinance of 1787, and in the Wilmot Proviso, 
that Congress, as a legislative body, has lef t toil 
no other than a declaratory function, which may 
establish the great fundamental doctrine, that sla- 
very is local, and that the Government of the 
United States cannot introduce it into territory 
now Free, If so, will not this be the strong ground 
for those opposed to slavery to occupy ? Let us 
bear in mind that the new territory is free terri- 
tory, and that Congress has not the power to make 
it slave territory ; and, therefore, if this Sree terri- 
tory shall ever be made slave territory, it can only 
be by the concurring vote of a majority of the 
people of the territory and of the two Houses of 
Congress. To effect this change, a direct vote on 
the question will be necessary—a direct vote to vi- 
troduce slavery into a free country—a vole mhere there 
can be no dodging !” 


In connection with this, it gives us pleasure to 
republish the following resolution, passed reccnt- 
ly by an Anti-Slavery meeting in New York, con- 
taining, substantially, in a condensed form, the 
argument presented by usin our thirty-ninth num- 
ber, in the article entitled “A Danger to be 
Avoided,” &c.: 


“ Resolved, ‘That we regard the Wilmot Pro- 
viso as asserting a fundamental principle, which 
the nation is bound, by every consideration of 
right, interest, and policy, to adopt and carry out ; 
yet we do not regard its passage as necessary to 
exclude slavery from any territory which may be 
attached from Mexico to the United States ; that, 
as slavery is now unlawful, and has no existence 
in said territory ; and as the common law prohib- 
its slavery wherever it is not restricted in its ope- 
rations by local legislation ; and as slavery can ex- 
ist only by local legislation, within the limits 
of its own jurisdiction, and not beyond; and as 
the present existing slavcholding States cannot 
give existence to slavery beyond their own spe- 
cific jurisdiction ; and as Congress has no power 
to create slavery, neither in the States nor nation- 
al territory, such territory being received as free 
territory, must remain forever free under the ope- 
ration of the common law.” 


i 


WHAT WILL THE WHIGS DO. 





As the Whigs will have a majority in the next 
Hiouse of Representatives, the question, “ what 
will they do?” is assuming much importance. It 
is much more easily put, than answered. The 
Whig party already is at fault—it knows not 
what to do. Mr. Webster in his Massachusetts 
speech, said : 

“Unless the President shall make out a case 
which shall show Congress that the war is prose- 
cuted for no purpose of acquisition or dominion, 
for no purpose not connected directly with the 
safety of this Union, then they ought not to grant 
any further supplies.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Miller, one of the Sen- 
ators from N. Jersey, in a speech lately delivered 
to the good people of Newark, and highly extolled 
by several leading Whig papers, holds the follow- 
ing sentiments: 


“ Under this state of things, I can see no course 
for the Whigs to pursue, but to sustain the eoun- 
try under the calamitous position in which it has 
been placed by our Executive, and to await the 
time when they can take the war out of the hands 
of men who have proved themselves incompetent 
to conduct it, and then relieve it, if we can, of al! 
disguises and pretexts, and prosecute it openly 
and manfally, as becometh a Christian nation, 
seeking no advantage but that which is the object 
of all jast wars—the maintenance of nation:i 
honor and the restoration of permanent peace. 

* * # * * é * * 


“ The way to restore peace is not by withholding 
necessary supplies for the war, but by withholding 
our votes from its authors; not by withholding 
our troops from Mexico, but by withdrawing Mr. 
Polk from the Executive chair. We will sustain 
the war for the sake of the country, and not for 
the sake of the causes which produced it, nor for 
the objects for which the Executive now continues 
it. We will sustain it until we can, under the 
Constitution and the laws, (thank God, the time 
is not far distant.) place at the head of our na- 
tional affairs one who will have the wisdom and 
the nerve to put an end to this inglorious war.” 

The first thing suggested by these remarks is. 
that the war is to be used as an electioncering 

element against Mr. Polk. Do not counsel him to 
make peace—go on denouncing the causes of the 
war, but sustain it vigorously—try to show that 
its object is conquest, but still grant him liberally 
all the means he demands to secure this object— 
so that the country at last, wearied and wasted. 
may.turn out Mr. Polk, and elect some good 
Whig! Evidently, Mr. Miller looks upon it as 
a beautiful game in politics. 

Again—he seems to be grieved at the feeble 
manner in which this war ‘of conquest is waged, 
and he is anxious to secure the clection of a Whig 
President, who will do the work, in a manful, 
open, Christian manner, which means, we sup- 
pose, shooting and capturing more Mexicans, 
and overrunning this unfortunate country more 
rapidly! This whole nation of Christian men 
is to be agitated, then, for the purpose of tak- 
ing the management of the war out of “ incom. 
petent ” Democratic hands, and placing it in the 
hands of competent Whigs, who will wage it 
“as becometh a Christian nation.” Well, how 
is that?) Have the Whigs been inventing some 
improved modes of Christian warfare? Have 
they discovered something more explosive than 
gunpowder, something keener than the sword. 
something deadlier in aim than the rifle, some- 
thing more annihilating than bomb-shells? Per- 
haps, Mr. Miller and his friends have discc vered 
a way of despatching men without torture, of kill- 
ing without maiming, “as becometh a Christian 
nation.” We suppose cannonading, or taking un- 
due advantage of an enemy, is to be exchanged 
for storming, and military strategy is to be pi- 
ously forsworn. The world will be anxious till 
it hear of these new Whig modes of prosecut- 
ing vigorously the business of human slaughter, 
“as becometh a Christian nation” Our Patent 
Office abounds in curious inventions, but that of 
Mr. Miller, by which men are to be shelled, shot, 
bayoneted, “as becometh a Christian nation,” 
will be the most curious of all. 

Seriously, we think Mr. Polk has managed this 
criminal war with a vigor that no Whig Admin. 
istration will be likely to surpass. If the great 
object be its vigorous prosecution, the present Ad- 
ministration is exactly the one for it. The coun- 
try could hardly have a better, for such an object. 
It has been neither fastidious nor feeble. Its 
plans have been skilfully laid—its agents wisely 
selected—its means judiciously concentrated—its 
calculations signally fulfilled. If the Whigs are 
foolish enough to make the competency of the Ad- 
ministration for such a work, the issue, to go be- 
fore the people in the ensuing canvass, on the 
ground that a Whig President will be a far more 
skilful and efficient Destructive, lay better plans, 
choose better generals, muster better forces, win 

more victories, they will be defeated. If they 
would arrest the havoc and waste of war, and save 
the country, let them be honest enough, mag- 
nanimous enough, far-sighted enough, to signify, 
by their constitutional majority in Congress, their 
explicit opinion, that the President ought to ac- 
cept asa basis of negotiation the main proposi- 
tions offered by the Mexican Commissioners ; and 
let them vote no supplies, till assured that he will 
do this. Should they in this way relieve the 
President from a most distressing perplexity, and 
thus cross their own party instincts, they will 
nevertheless have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they have compelled a Peace. 
Seenitiacengen 


NOT AN ISSUE. 


We asserted in last week’s paper that the Wil- 
mot Proviso was not an issue between the parties 
in Pennsylvania at the late election, so that the 
result does not affect that question one way or 
the other. Before the election, the Bradford Re- 
porter had an able article on this very point, clos- 
ing as follows: 

“The principles of that ‘Proviso’ are in no re- 


spect involved in the coming election, When the 


day does come, (and ‘it is close at hand.) that the 
question is to be met—boldly, fearlessly met— 








we shall then see which party is the most ready 
to abandon it, and which the most steadfast in its 
support. When voice from Ashland shall de 
clare to the faithful hostility to the ‘Wilmot Pro- 
viso,’ we shall then see which party submits its 
neck to the yoke. God grant in that day, upon 
that question, there be but one party in the North, 
as there is now but one party in the South.” 
o 


GREAT WORDS AS WELL AS GREAT DEEDS. 





While the Government General is enacting 
great deeds in Mexico, the Government organ is 
laboring with great words in Washington. 

“We have stricken down,” says the Union, 
“the Mexican eagle, standing upon the prickly 
pear, with the rattlesnake in its mouth.” 

This is grand. Our editors are made of im- 
provable stuff. They are growing sublimely 
rhetorical. We suppose Mr. Polk is anxious to 
prove to the Mexicans that we are not the barba- 
rians they take us for, hut can discharge figures 
of speech with as much skill as bomb-shells. 


>_-- 


SANTA ANNA. 





Some of our cotemporaries are beginning again 
to play off their wit against Santa Anna. Their 
complaint against him is an odd one. He has 
fought well, manceuvred well, raised money from | 
an exhausted people, organized armies ont of ma 

terials that could not have been drilled by ordi- 
nary genius, has kept our forces at bay for months, 
has breathed new life into the national spirit, and 
is now again actively employed in organizing an 
unconquerable resistance to our arms. What 
more can be asked of a soldier, a patriot? What 
more! OQ, he is a mere braggart, because he does 
not permit himself to be taken captive, or expose 
himself needlessly on the field of battle ! 

Come, let us not be mean. Let us be gencrous 
enough to acknowledge the power and skill of a 
brave enemy. If he isa mere braggart, what then 
becomes of the “glorious victories” of Scott and 











human race with our unexampled heroism ? 


ed States, and instal another among the most il- 

lustrious heroes of the age, for flogging, in divers 

battles, a noisy boaster, who always takes to his 
heels when danger threatens! 

Patriotism is not always distinguished by brains. 
Rs 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 

The Whig papers are busy in suggesting suit 
able men to fill the chair of Speaker in the next 
Ilouse of Representatives. Messrs. Caleb Smith 
Winthrop, Vinton, Ashmun, &c., have been rec 
ommended. These gentlemen may save thein- 
selves the trouble, as the following communication 
from an old citizen of this place, will show 





THE WAY TO DO IT 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 


slave State, now in this city, engaged in the busi- 
ness of bargaining his party, to secure his own 
election to the Speaker’s chair. 

‘The process is simple, and will be found effect- 
ual. 

First, he declares it mast never be permitted to 
a Norrnern Man to make the Committees of th 
House. “Very true,’ is the answer; “but how 
will you prevent it? Mr. , of your own State, 





success.” 

It is replied, “I have seen Mr. 
his claims in favor of Southern interests, while 
that. popular Democrat, Mr. } 
the support of the controlable portion of his 
party, and thus will secure my election ; in return 
for which, we will transfer Whig votes enough to 


him to give him the Clerkship. B. 


ee 


ANNEXATION AND CONQUEST. 











Annexation of the States of Mexico, by the 
joint act of the people of those States and of the 
people of this Union, would not be wrong, would 
be in harmony with our institutions, would not 
tend to inflame the military spirit, debauch the 


power; and it might not be impracticable. In all 
these respects, it totally differs from the plan ad- 
vocated in certain quarters, of conquering Mexi- 
co, and destroying its national existence. 
principle of this is wrong, its attempt would prove 
destructive to republican institutions, its execu- 
tion would be impracticable. 

What right have we to conquer Mexico, and 
extinguish by force her nationality? The right 
of conquest is no right at all, except the right of 
the robber to maim or kill the victim who will 
not surrender his purse. Reason and Christian- 
ity both stamp it asa crime. We demand from 
Mexico one-third or one-fourth of her territory, 
and her refusal to surrender it is relied upon as 
our justification for taking the whole, and blot- 
ting her out from the constellation of nations! 
Will the world justify such a procedure? Yes, 
when we shall be prepared to sanction the base 
act of the tyrants of the North in partitioning 
Poland. 

The attempt must be desvcuctive of our own 
free institutions. What sccurity would the 
States enjoy, what guaranty would be strong 
enough to preserve the rights of the people, un- 
der a Central Government, legislating for a subju- 
gated nation of more than nine millions of souls, 
and having under its control an army of seventy- 
five or one hundred thousand soldiers, necessary 
to enforce its Jaws? The Democracy of such a 
Government would soon be converted into a Des- 
potism like that which terminated the bloody 
revolution of France. Democracy cannot engage 
in a career of successful conquest, without soon 
submitting its own neck to the yoke of a con- 
queror. 

But the execution of such a scheme is imprac- 
ticable. Our armies may overrun Mexico, occu- 
py her strongholds, levy contributions on her in- 
habitants—but she would be mercly oppressed, not 
conquered. To maintain a standing army there 
would result in the radical revolution of our own 
Government ; its withdrawal would be the signal 
of a universal uprising of the Mexican people. 
The inherent curse of a Government of merely 
brute force is, that it cannot relax its grasp with- 
out encountering the perils of a reactive revolu- 
tion. 

If annexation is to be the watchword, there is 
but one peacefal, safe and honorable mode of ac- 
complishing it. Some, who thought our plan 
visionary at first, begin to think differently. The 
Chronotype says: 

“The grand project of the editor of the Na- 
tional Evra to unite Mexico amicably with the 
United States, admitting her States into the 
Union, just as they are, on an equal footing with 
our own, seemed, when it was proposed, a little 
too much like a moonshine palace; but the pres- 
ent attitude of the war seems to make it the only 
practical aim of the peace party in the United 
States. The die is now cast. The war is to be 
pressed till the nationality of Mexico is destroy- 
ed. This means a perpetual war. With such 
ideas of national honor as are abroad, there seems 
no hope of getting our armies withdrawn from 
the mad crusade, unless we can do it by present- 
ing to the Mexican States such terms of union as 

they can honorably accept. We may perhaps in 
this way circumvent our own folly. Doubtless 
we could do it if the voice of the people could 
only be heard. ‘That voice, we believe, would 
have made peace upon the Mexican terms. But 
these terms being rejected, there is nothing be- 
fore us but eternal guerilla warfare, unless we can 
cut the Gordian knot, by entering into such a 
confederacy that it shall not appear that either 
nation has subjugated or swallowed the other.” 


a 


THE RICHMOND WHIG AND “THE DEMOC- 
RACY” OF MASSACHUSETTS, 





Hear what the Richmond Whig says of the res- 
olutions of “the Democracy” of Massachusetts: 
“ Reading those resolutions hastily, when they 
first appeared, our attention was not arrested, as 
it has since been, by the following, in which the 
tail of the fox is palpably seen: 

“ ¢ Resolved, That the corner-stor.e of all repub- 
lican institutions is the unalienable freedom and 
equality of all men ; that the American Revolution. 
and all the political blessings thereby secured to 








Taylor, which are to impress so deeply the whole | 
So, | 


" 2lee “ner: Preside F s Unit- | - r 
we must elect one General, President of the Unit- | inated N.S. Be 


There is at this moment adistinguished Whig, | 
a member elect of the ensuing Congress, from « | 


wants the Clerkship, and both of youcan’t expect | 
; he waives | 


, promises me | 


public mind, or augment to excess the Executive | 


The | 


ete | 


to be the ‘chief tenet in the creed of Demoe 
racy 7” sf 

Whether this be the “chief tenct in the cree] 
of Democracy” or not, we are deeply impressed 
with the conviction that it was the “chief tone 


|in the creed” of the fathers of the Republic. ; 


Thomas Jefferson be good authority. We thin! 


there is a document, penned by him, and proclain. 
ed as the corner-stone of the Revolution. by the 
Congress of 1776, which contains the “ unadulte 
rated Abolitionism” so distasteful to the Wj; 
For example: “ We hold these truths to he ger, 
evident—that a/] men are created equal ; that th, y 
are endowed by their Creator with certain iny/j., 
able rights ; and that, among these, are life, Ji/,,; 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

This is almost as bad as the Democracy of M,> 


sachusetts. 
-> 


MORE TERRITORY. 


“We see but dhe Abolition paper—and t] 
the National Evra, recently established as the pos 
ropolitan organ and champion of the fanatics 
and that paper is just as eager for more territopy 
and for as much of it as possible, as the Kyi 
or the Union.”—Richmond Whiz. 

We certainly have no objection to more tery. 
tory, provided it be acquired by peaceful a) 
honorable cession, and then consecrated to Fy 
dom, and we would as lief have it on the Sou; 
as on the North. 

By the way, the Whig will permit us to sy« 
gest that the frequent application of the epithe: 
“ fanatics” to Anti-Slavery citizens, is in bad tast« 
to say the least. 


Mit} 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Hampshire, last Welnesday week. Delogat; 


candidate for Governor, declined, in very hand 
some terms, and the Convention thereupon nom 


rry in his place. Mr. Berry js 


The Whig Convention met at Concord, Noy 


were appointed to a National Convention. Strong 
resolutions were adopted against the war and sl,. 
very. Governor Colby, having been nominated as 


Liberty man, and the candidate of the Liberty 


party. 
_ 
FLORIDA, 


| The Tallahassee Sentinel of the 10th says th 
| Whig majority in the Senate will certainly | 
five, and in the House of Representatives rang 
from five to nine. 





| MAINE GUBERNATORIAL VOTE. 





1847 


essenden. 








York - - 
Cumberland 

| Lincoln (36 t. 

| Haneock (276. - | 
| Washington (27 t.) 


2847] 758) 3.140 1,963 
L044) 1,196 
695 








Kennebee (27 t.) - 4.670) 1,206 » 
| Oxtord (30 t.) 1448) 692) 2985) 11 
| Somerset Ct.) - 2.2002 | R6L | 1981) 2251 
} Penobscot (43 t.) - | 3,829) 2,861) 1312) 2gi20 27 l 
| Waldo (25 t.) | 3.084] 1430} A572) 8282) 1! 
Franklin (17 t.) - | L182} 932] 798) 1317 { 
} Piseataquis (216) | 931 729) it ny 4 
| Aroostook (10t.)- | 549] 319} 71] Sar ay 
| —— —————— | _ - 
7A,532 129,197 | 9,255 |32,021 23.94 
| 
_ cients ' 
| 
| > 
OHTO, 





The new Legislature stands 


| Whigs. SrnaTr. Democrat 
| Hold over - - - 8S Hold over 
| Athens and Meigs - 1 Adams, Pike. &e. 


Allen, Mercer. Xe. - 
Belmont and Monroe 


| Carroll, Tuscarawas 1 
Champain, Logan, Xe. 1 
Clinton, Greene, &c. 1 
| Cuyahoga and Geauga | 
| Gallia, Lawrence, &c. 1 
| Huronand Erie - | 
| Lake and Ashtabula 
| Morgan, Perry, &e 

| Muskingum - - - 


Ross and Hocking - 


Columbiana - 


Hamilton - 
1 Richland, &e 
1 Wayne - 
| 


Total Whig - - 19 
Houser or RerreEsENntTaTIVEs 
| Whigs. Democrat: 
| Ashtabula - - - Adams and Pike 
| Athens, &e. - - - Butler - 
| Belmont - - - - Brown - 
Pe Clermont - 


Crawford, &c. 
Coshocton 
Columbiana - - - 
Delaware and Marion 
Fairfield - - - 
Guernsey - 
Hamilton - 


| Champaign - - - 
Cuyahoga- - - - 
Carroll - - - - 
Darke, Shelby (gain) 
Fayette, Xe - - 

Franklin, Madison - 
Gallia, &e. - - - 


1 

l 

l 

1 

1 

1 

l 

1 

l 

2 

] 
Greene - - - - 1 Holmes - 
Geauga - - - 1 Jefferson - 
Huron and Erie - 1 Knox - - 
Harrison - - - - 1 Licking - 
Highland- - - - 1  Lueas, &e. 
Lake - - - - - 1 Mercer, &e. - 
Logan, &e. - - - 1 Monroe 
Lorain- - - - - 1 Perry - 
Muskingum - - - 2 Portage 
Medina - - - - 1 Richmond 
Montgomery- - - 2 Sandusky - 
Miami- - - - - 1 Seneca - 
Morgan - - - - 2 Stark 
Pickaway- - - - 1 Wayne 
Preble- - - - - 1 Williams, \c 
Ross and Hocking - | 
Summit - - - - 2 Total Dem 
Scioto, &c. - - - 1 
Tuscarawas - - - 1 
Trumbull- - - - 2 
Warren - - - - 1 
Washington - - - 1 
Total Whig - - 39 


New York Trin 
— 


GEORGIA ELECTION, 


counties, save two—Ware and Macon: 

1847. 1845. 
Towns, Dem. - 31,084 
Clinch, Whig - 29,716 McAlister, Dem. 30,5 





— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





GraHam’s AMERICAN Montuty MAGAZINE. 
ber, 1847. 


Paris Fashions ; Music, &c. Finely executed. 
Cooper’s “ Islets of the Gulf” is continued in th 


Watering Places. 





Tue Praymate. A Pleasant Companion for Spare How 
Boston : W. Crosby & H. P. Nicholson 

This is a delightful little periodical for you! 

folk, issued every month, in an attractive sty! 


pages, each number being illustrated with fro 
twelve to twenty wood cuts, Price, one doll: 
per annum. It does not preach, but paint Ther 
is no prosing or sermonizing about it. It mu 


promised from Mary Howitt, Mrs. 8. ©. Hal 
J. E. Taylor, and several German writers. 





Propte’s JOURNAL. 
don: John Bennett. 
York: Berford & Co. 


Edited by Joun Saunveas 
Boston: Crosby & Nichols Ne 


This journal, which has already acquired 
ple, and is issued every week, the weekly issuc 


ly, of from fifty to sixty pages. Its pages breath 


Lind, The sketch of her life, which accompanie 
it, is too ainbitious, but its theme 1 
esting. It is to this journal we ar 
the series of chapte , by Mi 
Martineau, which we have begun publishing 1 
the Era. 





Cramerrs’s Misce.any oF UskFUr. AND poeneras 
ing KNOWLEDGE. Edited by Ropert Cuampgrs. 50° 
es Published by Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln 

Chambers is well known to the American pe0- 


ple by his Cyclopsdia of English Literature. Ile 





our country, were the legitimate results of the 
adoption of that great principle by our fathers ; 
and that we ought never to forget or fail to de- 
clare our undying attachment to this chief tenet 
in the creed of Democracy.’ ' 

“ What is this but unadulterated A bolitionism ? 
And what has the South to expect, in a struggle 





for its rights, with the party which asserts this | style. 


is a most industrious, useful, and agreeable com- 
piler. This Miseellany is designed to supply, 12 


a cheap form, select reading for all classes, espe 
cially those who are without access to extensive 


ibraries. The American publishers have got 


up the republication in a very neat, handsome 


It is published in semi-monthly parts, the 


Coshocton, Guernsey | 


ve 


3rown and Clermont | 


Total Dem. - - 17 


! 
| 
] 
1 


| 
| 
1 


| 


The last Savannah Republican gives the follow 
ing as the aggregate vote of Governor in all the 


Crawford, Whig 32.159 


1,368 1,622 


Novem 


Embellishments —Rural Life; Fort Mackenzie 


is 


number. F. J. Grund has a pleasant article 0” 


i} 


containing sometimes thirty-two, sometimes forty 


tm 
iT 
m 


st 


prove very captivating to youth. Articles sre 


| 


Lon 


Ww 


rN 


high reputation, is designed specially for (/e °° 


g 


being bound up in the form of a beautiful montb- 


much of the true spirit of reform. The part be 
fore us (for October) contains four handsome en- 
gravings, one, a very striking picture of Jenny 


3 


nakes it inter- 
e indebted for 


rs on the Holy Land, by Miss 
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first number having been issued in July last. 
Each number will form a complete work, ~e 
every third one will be furnished —~ he a 
page and table of contents, forming a = . 
“jllustrated volume of 500 pages. The work will 
be completed in thirty numbers, constituting ten 
handsome volumes. ‘The price is 25 cents 2 num- 
ber, but a remittance of $6 will secure the entire 
work. ; e 
The part before us contains the Life of Lord 
Nelson, The Temperance Movement, Story of Pe- 
ter Williamson, Joan of Are, Maid of Orleans, 
Annals of the Poor, Slavery in America. The 
article on Slavery in America contains some ex- 
aggerated statements, but we are glad to see that 
the publishers are too upright and independent to 
stoop to the trick of expurgation. 
The American publishers will confer a favor by 
sending us the numbers already issued. 





Boston: E; Littell & Co. Octo- 


ber 23. 


Liutretu’s Livina Acer. 


The contents of this number are unusually at- 
tractive. 

“ The Maiden Aunt,” which is contained in this, 
is, of itself, worth the price of the work for one 
year. 





Barearism, Tas First DaANcEr. 


We are indebted to the author, the Rev. Horace 
Bushnell, for acopy of this Discourse. We hope 
to find time for some notice of it in a future num- 
ber. 


LATER FROM THE ARMY—NEWS CONFIRM- 
ED—GENERAL SCOTT IN THE CAPITAL— 
GREAT DESTRUCTION OF LIFE, 





The Fashion arrived at New Orleans, bringing 
authentic intelligence from the Army. 

Gen. Scott is in quict possession of the capital. 
Gen. Worth is neither killed nor wounded. Gen. 
Pillow was wounded slightly, Gen. Shields se- 
verely—both are recovering. Gen. Quitman, by 
appointment of Gen. Scott, is Governor of the 
city. Santa Anna is supposed to be at Puebla, 
with the remnant of his army. Paredes was in 
Mexico a few days, but soon left, for the purpose, 
it is thought, of raising troops. Santa Anna has 
resigned. Pena y Pena, with two associate judges, 
comprising the Government, was at Queretaro, 
and had called the Congress to meet on the 5th 
instant. Generals Patterson and Cushing had ar- 
rived at Vera Cruz, and Gen. Lane at Jalapa, where 
was Maj. Lally, with one thousand men. Col. 
Childs was reposing safely in the citadel at Pue- 
bla, with twelve days’ provisions. Reinforcements 
would reach him in season. Gov. Wilson, of Vera 
Cruz, is sick, and has delivered up his command 
to Col. Miles. Filisola, general of division, with 
4,000 men, and Gen. Coreyal, with 3,000, and all 
ihe leperos they could muster, were to make a 
demonstration upon the capital. Generals Santa 
Anna, Quijana, and Rea, with their combined 
forces, were to intercept the reinforcements going 
to Gen. Scott. Each State hereafter is to carry 
on the war for itself. Nearly all the troops had 
arrived from the Brazos, and Gen. Patterson 
would move from Vera Cruz in a few days. ‘The 
whole column of Gen. Scott, when concentrated, 
(and this operation was in rapid progress,) would 
amount, according to the estimate of the Union, 
to 25,000 or 30,000 men. Since the American 
army left Puebla, it has lost, in killed, wounded, 
and missing, 4,000 soldiers, and 170 commissioned 
ofticers. 

The following general orders were issued by 
Gen. Scott in Mexico: 

“GENERAL ORDER, No. 284. 
“ HeapQuarRTers OF THE ARMY, 
“ Merieo, September 14, 1847. 

“Under the favor of God, the valor of this 
army, after many glorious victories, has hoisted 
the colors of our country in the capital of Mexi- 
co, and on the palace of their Government; but 
the war is not ended. 

“The Mexican army and Government have 
fled only to watch an opportunity to return upon 
us in vengeance. We must, then, be upon our 
guard. Companies and regiments will be kept 
together, and all stand on the alert. Our safety 
is in military discipline. Let there be no drunk- 
enness, no disorder, and no straggling. Strag- 
glers will be in great danger of assassination, and 
marauders shall be punished by courts martial. 

“ All of these rules, so honorably observed by 
this glorious army in Puebla, must be observed 
here. 

“The honor of the army and the honor of our 
country call for the best behaviour on the part of 
the valiant, thus to win the approbation of all the 
good of their country. Be sober and merciful. 
His noble brethren in arms will not be deaf to 
this hearty appeal from their commander and 
friend, Generat Scort.” 

Major General Quitman is appointed civil and 
military governor of Mexico by command of Ma- 
jor General Scott. q 

Two days after, he issued the following addi- 
tional order : 

“GENERAL ORDER, No. 256. 
“ FLEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 

“ National Palace, Mexico, September 15, 1847. 

“ The General-in-Chief calls upon his brethren 
in arms to return, both in public and private wor- 
ship, thanks and gratitude to God, for the glori- 
ous and signal triumphs which they have recent- 
ly achieved for their country, beginning with the 
19th of August and ending on the 14th of Sep- 
tember. This army has gallantly fought its way 
through the fields and forts of Contreros, San 
Antonio, Churubusco, Molino del Rey, Chapulte- 
pec, and the gates of San Goslo and Tacubaya, 
into the capital of Mexico. When the very lim- 
ited number who have performed those brilliant 
deeds shall have become known, the world will be 
astonished and our countrymen filled with joy and 
admiration. 

“ But all is notdone. The enemy, though scat- 
tered and dismayed, has still many fragments of 


‘his late army hovering about us, and, aided by an 


exasperated population, he may again reunite in 
treble our numbers, and fall upon us to their ad- 
vantage, if we rest inactive on the security of 
past victories. Compactness, vigilance, and dis- 
cipline, are therefore our only securities. 
“ Let every good officer and man stoutly regard 
these cautions, and enjoin them upon all others. 
“ By command of Major General Scott. 
“H. L. Scort, A. A. A. G” 


The following letter from a French resident of 
the city bears testimony to the “ moderation” of 
the American soldiery on taking possession of the 
city. Amid the horrors of this criminal war, this, 
at least, is cause of rejoicing: 


“ Copy of a letter written by a foreigner to one of his 
countrymen in Vera Cruz, (a Frenchman.) 
{TRANSLATION.) 

“Mexico, September 28, 1847. 


“ My Dear Sir: I avail myself of the depart- 
ure of the British courier to sketch you the scenes 
it has been my luck to witness in the capital and 
its environs. ; 

“The Mexicans having been beaten in all points, 
and in every way, from the 8th to the 13th instant, 
General Santa Anna left the capital on the even- 
ing of the 13th, and took the road of the interior. 
On the 14th, in the morning, the Americans en- 
tered the city in a very quiet manner, and Gen. 
Scott was already in the palace, when, on a sud- 
den, the people of the low classes commenced 
throwing stones on the Americans from the tops 
of the houses, and from all the streets, whilst in- 
dividuals of a better standing fired from the win- 
dows and balconies on the Yankees, who were far 
from expecting such treatment. 

“Gen. Scott ordered immediately pieces of ar- 
tillery to be placed in all directions, and soon 
swept the streets with grape shot; but this proved 
insufficient to subdue the insurrection. Gen. Scott 
then sent a few companies on divers points, with 
orders to break open every house out of which 
they should fire, to put to the sword those found 
within, and, lastly, to sack the property therein 
contained. This order, which was executed with 
great moderation, (thanks to the secret instruc- 
tions of Gen. Scott,) but in some cases with stern 
energy, soon put down the insurrection. . These 
scenes lasted three long and sad days—from the 
14th to the 16th—and I assure you we were much 
alarmed during the whole of the time. 


“ Aji foreigners, including those imbued in other 
respects with prejudice towards the Americans, 
agree in one point—that the American army has 
not done the hundredth part of the injury it had 
a right to do, and which European armies would 
have done in similar circumstances. A foreigner 
myself, and having seen-warfare in Europe, to- 
wards the end of Napoleon’s military career, I, 
jndging by comparison, give it as my sincere and 
candid opinion, that if a continental army had 
been stoned and fired upon by the population of 
& vanquished city, the inhabitants would have 
been dealt with rather roughly. Now we are 
tranquil, but it isa sad tranquillity, as we fear 
new disturbances. 


Our precarious situation will not change for 
the better until peace be concluded, or the Amer- 
leans send about 15,000 men more. The army of 
invasion is really too small ; for, figure to yourself 


“ 


7,000 men in a city of upwards of 200,000 hostile 
souls, and in Puebla less than 1,500, to maintain 
a population of more than 50,000. ‘This is reall 
too little. 

~ The Americans have covered themselves with 
glory in all the battles fought in Mexico. They 
are all and each of them heroes. It is a great 
thing to see a handful of Americans cut their way 
through 300 miles of dense population, and hoist 
re star-spangled banner on the domes of this eap- 
ital. 

“Gen. Herrera, ex-President, has gone to Que- 
retaro, wherea Congress is toassemble next month. 
He took with him 4,000 men, and Santa Anna fell 
back upon Puebla with 2,000 horsemen. These 
two bodics of troops are the remnants of 20,000 
regular troops who defended the city no longer 
than two weeks ago. 

“Some people hope that peace will be advocat- 
ed by several members of the next Congress at 
Queretaro, but, for my part, I do Mot believe it. 
The folly of those people is not yet at an end. 
When will they open their eyes to their true in- 
terests? Never. This is my fear. 

“ All communications with the interior are cut 
off.” 

A detailed account of the successive conflicts 
which preceded and attended the occupation of 
the city we copy from the correspondence of the 
New Orleans Delta, omitting such parts of the 
letter as are not necessary to a connected view of 
operations : 

“The Mexicans having repeatedly violated the 
armistice agreed upon between our army and 
themselves, General Scott, on the 6th, notified the 
Mexican authorities that unless they made expla- 
nation, satisfaction, and reparation, for the injuries 
we had sustained, they should consider the armis- 
tice at an and on the 7th at 12 o’clock. They not 
complying with the demands of General Scott, we 
commenced preparations for the attack. 

“The General-in-chief received information 
that at Molino del Rey, where stood several build- 
ings, the Mexicans were at work, casting cannon, 
shells, shot, X&c. Desiring to stop their military 
operation, he directed General Worth with his 
division, supported by General Calwalader’s brig- 
ade, to attack and destroy the place on the morn- 
ing of the 8th, and then retire. The buildings, 
which the Mexicans call Casa Mata, are situated 
on the west side of Chapultepec, and within six 
pound range of the guns of the fort. On the 
west side of the buildings and the breastworks 
around them, is a large open plain, gradually de- 
scending to the position occupied by the Mexi- 
cans—a deep ravine inclines round this plain, or 
open space, until it arrives within about two hun- 
dred yards of the building upon which rested the 
enemy’s right flank—-two 24-pounders, belonging 
to Captain Fluger’s siege train, were placed in 
position, to batter down the breastworks and 
buildings, if they were found to be occupied by a 
heavy force—but they did not fire but a few shots 
before General Worth advanced his infantry down 
the plain, and attacked the enemy’s works in 
front and centre. The Mexicans opened upon 
them a most murderous fire from the point attack- 
ed and both their flanks, which mowed down our 
troops like grass before the scythe. Many of the 
best officers of the division were cut down, and 
the heavy loss in the ranks caused the advance to 
waver for 2 moment, until the supporting force 
came up, Which also sustained a severe loss. A 
column of lancers, numbering 4,000 to 5,000, 
which were stationed on the enemy's right, per- 
ceiving the effect of this deadly fire on our infan- 
try, came charging down, in the hope of being 
able to take advantage of circumstances, and put 
our troops to route—but they were soon checked 
in their onward career. Colonel Duncan brought 
two pieces of his battery to bear upon them, and 
Captain Drum, with the two recaptured Buena 
Vista peices, also opened his fire on them—while 
at the same moment, Major Sumner, with two 
squadrons of dragoons, and Captain Rufl’s com- 
pany of mounted rifles, which, until then, had 
been held in reserve, passed down under the fire 
from the enemy’s works, and charged the head of 
their column, which they could not stand for a 
moment, and commenced a confused and precipi- 
tate retreat.’ ‘“ While the cavalry and the in- 
fantry, rallying, succeeded in carrying the build- 
ings and breastworks which the enemy held, and 
compelled them to retreat—capturing 7 pieces of 
artillery, a large quantity of ammunition, small 
arms, &c., and about 600 prisoners. As soon as 
they were driven from the buildings, Capt. Drum 
and Colonel Duncan advanced their light batte- 
ries, and Lieutenant Stone brought forward one of 
the 24-pounders, the whole of which opened a 
most destructive fire upon them, as they retreated 
across a low plain to the rear of the position they 
at first occupied.” 





““ We were deceived in reference to the charac- 
ter of the buildings, as there was no foundry, or 
even a semblance of one—and after blowing up 
some of the buildings, and bringing off our killed 
and wounded, we evacuated the place, as the oc- 
cupation of it would give us no advantage. Our 
loss was 800 killed, wounded, and missing. 
“Colonel Riley was now advanced from San 
Angel (his former camp) to El Piedad, in order to 
make a diversion, and hold the entrance to the 
Piedad and San Antonio road. General Pillow’s 
division moved up to within supporting distance, 
and thus rested our army until the 11th, without 
anything of moment occurring. 

“On the 11th, a column of cavalry sallied out 
from the fort on the San Antonio road, either for 
the purpose of threatening our position, or taking 
Captain Magruder’s battery, which was stationed 
with the picket within about 800 yards of their 
fort, though in a great measure covered from the 
range of their guns. Assoonas their column moved 
out into a place free from all obstructions, Capt. 
Magruder opened two pieces upon them with shot 
and shell, which passed through them with great 
destruction, and they took to their heels, and got 
back to the fort as quick as possible. 

“ About sundown, General Twiggs, with the 
balance of his division, arrived at Piedad, and 
General Pillow moved his division to the south 
of Tacubaya, and took a position on the west side 
of Chapultepec, and General Quitman, with his 
division, occupied the road from 'Tacubaya to the 
city of Mexico, General Worth’s division remain- 
ing in Tacubaya. 

“In the course of the night, three heavy bat- 
teries were planted in front of the castle of Cha- 
pultepec—No. 1 commanded by Captain Drum; 
No. 2 by Lieutenant Hagner; No. 3 by Lieuten- 
ant Stone—all under the general command and 
superintendence of Captain Augeur, chief of the 
ordnance. Also, during the night, Gen. Twiggs’s 
division planted Captain Steptoe’s in front of 
the fortifications on the San Antonio road, it 
being intended that General Twiggs should make 
a feint, for the purpose of drawing out the enemy 
in that direction. 

“ At daylight, on the morning of the 12th, all 
the batteries opened—the first made by General 
Twiggs’s division succeeded admirably. As soon 
as Captain Steptoe opened his guns, the enemy 
marched out several heavy columns, and, in reach- 
ing the fort, passed within range of Steptoe’s 
guns, when he turned a heavy and destructive 
fire upon them. As soon as they reached the 
work he turned his attention to the fort, and in 
the course of an hour’s cannonading drove them 
out of it, and silenced all the guns. 

“The siege batteries continued an uninterrupt- 
ed fire upon the castle of Chapultepec throughout 
the day, which was answered by eleven guns in 
the work. Our guns proved to be very destruct- 
ive, as we found, after the work was taken, 500 
dead men unburied, but thrown in ditches. The 
building also was completely riddled. 

“It was determined on the morning of the 13th 
to storm the castle of Chapultepec and the works 
connected with it. The General-in-chief, know- 
ing the strength of the fortifications, and the 
stong force with which it was garrisoned, con- 
cluded to assault it with old and well-tried 
troops—not that he did not possess confidence in 
the divisions of Generals Pillow and Quitman, 
but in carrying a point which was the key to all 
our future operations, it would not do to make a 
mistake, or omit to take every advantage. There- 
fore, the storming parties from the divisions of 
Generals Worth and Twiggs, which had so fre- 
quently been under severe fire, were selected. 
‘rhe heavy batteries continued their fire upon the 
fort ; and about 7 o'clock, when the brigade of 
General Smith arrived gs a supporting force to 
the division of General Quitman—as soon as 
General Smith’s brigade reached its position— 
the division of General Pillow passed Molino del 
Rey, and ascended the hill on the west side; the 
voltigeur regiment, which had been advanced 
into the timber, to clear it of the ememy’s skir- 
mishers, became the assaulting force, supported 
by the balance of the division. General Worth 
was situated to the north, and on the left of Gen- 
eral Pillow. A part of General Quitman’s force 
ascended the hill on the south, and to the right 
of General Pillow, as the division of General 
Pillow and a portion of General Quitman’s as- 
cended and carried the castle in most gallant style ; 
the balance of General Quitman’s force and the 
brigade of General Smith swept the works on the 
road; the whole of the commands moving harmo- 
niously and simultaneously together, much to the 
honor and credit of their r tive cc nders, 
struck the enemy in their different positions at 
one and the same time a fatal blow. The hill 
NpeeRi ge? sg =e command ascended had 

or the purpose of blowing up our 
pss peta arrived * this oer but the 

€ volti i 
the deadly effect of the fire of their rifles aber 
? 

followed up the enemy from the first position, 
preventing their carrying out their views and in. 
tentions. Just as the command of General Pil- 
low rose the hill, and while in the act of assault: 
ing the work, he fell wounded, and Colonel Ran- 
som was killed ; but so lucidly had Genera} Pillow 
explained his objects and intentions in carrying 























the work, and aided by an active and efficient staff, 
that his command moved on and carried the work 
without even being brought toa stand. As Gen. 
Quitman’s division was charging on the work in 
the road, Brigadier General Shields received a 
severe wound in the arm ; and as soon as the works 
were carried he returned and had it dressed, and 
again mounted his horse, which was short] y after- 
wards killed under him, but he continued to com- 
mand his brigade, which was actively engaged 
throughout the day ; and the name of Shields will 
long be remembered in connection with the lau- 
rels won by the Palmetto of the South and the 
Empire of the North. 

“General Pillow being disabled by his wound 
General Worth took the command of both his own 
division and that of General Pillow, and advanced 
along the aqueduct leading to the gates of San 
Cosme. Gen. Quitman, with his own command 
and General Smith’s brigade, also advanced to- 
wards the city by the aqueduct leading into the 
city at the gate of Piedad, which is commanded 
by the citadel. On each of the routes the two 
columus met with a decided and stubborn resist- 
ance, and after the advance of General Worth’s 
command had reached the gate of San Cosme, the 
fire was so hot that they were compelled tempo- 
rarily to abandon it, and did not make a perma- 
nent lodgment until towards evening. General 
Quitman’s column, with the rifles at their head, 
continued steadily and cautiously on, taking posi- 
tion and breastwork as they came in contact with 
them, until they arrived near the gate of the city. 
Here the firing was so heavy, both from small 
arms and artillery, that it was deemed prudent to 
carefully reconnoitre it before attacking. Ac- 
cordingly, Lieutenants Beauregard, of the engi- 
neers; Lovell, of General Quitman’s staff; and 
Van Doren, of General Smith’s staff, went for- 
ward to ascertain the position of affairs ; they re- 
turned, and upon their report, the rifles, support- 
ed by a small force of infantry, was advanced for- 
ward for the purpose of picking off the artille- 
rists, which they did—being partially covered by 
the aqueduct—with the same success and accu- 
racy as one of our Southern or Western men 
would shoot squirrels. ‘This rendered the situa- 
tion of the Mexican artillerists so uncomfortable 
that they were unable to stand to their guns long 
enough to load them, and they commenced moving 
their guns, which was perceived by General Quit- 
man, and he ordered a charge, which was carried 
into execution as soon as commanded—Lieuten- 
ant Stuart,* of the Rifles, leading the way. It 
captured the main work, with two pieces of ar- 
tillery, which Captain Dunn turned on the re- 
treating enemy. General Quitman was himself 
among the first to mount the breastwork and plant 
the standard thereon, at 1 o’clock ; the enemy then 
formed, and three times attempted to charge us 
and retake the position; but the unerring and 
deadly fire of the rifles, together with a volley of 
grape from Captain Dunn, so cut them to pieces 
that they would not approach nearer than rifle 
shot.” “ Under cover of the night, General Quit- 
man’s column erected a breastwork, and put into 
position a battery of two 19s, one 68-pound how- 
itzer, and one 24-pound howitzer, intending to 
warm up the citidel in the morning. General 
Worth’s column got his guns in a position to rake 
everything in his vicinity. 

“ After the results and successes of the day, 
General Scott intended, on the morning of the 
I4th, to make a lodgment on the ‘New Paseo, 
entering by the San Cosme gate, and bombard 
the city, and for this purpose the balance of 
General Twiggs’s division was ordered from El 
Piedad to the support of General Worth. 

“ On the night of the 15th, Santa Auna evacuat- 
ed all his positions, and retreated from the city, 
having had more than one-half of his army killed 
and wounded and taken prisoners—among the 
latter, General Bravo, with his staff, at Chapulte- 
pec. Santa Anna found, that if he fought us on 
the 14th, he would hardly have a body-guard left 
to cover his retreat. 

“Early in the morning, the two columns took 
up their march. Generals Quitman and Smith, at 
the head of their commands, entered the grand 
national plaza at 7 o'clock. The column was 
formed in the plaza, and, by order of General 
Quitman, the national standard of the Cerro 
Gordo division, while the command came to a 
present, was flung to the breeze over the national 
palace. 

“ About 8 o’clock, General Scott and staff, in 
full feather, escorted by the cavalry, entered the 
city, amidst the huzzas of the soldiery on oll 
sides. 

“ One of the first acts of General Scott was to 
appoint General Quitman Civil and Military 
Governor of Mexico, and Colonel F. 8. Belton 
Lieutenant Governor. 

“'Throughout the 14th, and on the morning of 
the 15th, the Mexicans continued to fire from the 
corners and tops of the houses, killing some and 
wounding many. The artillery was at first tried 
on them, but, owing to their concealed position, it 
was not effective. ‘The rifle regiment, and some of 
the infantry, were then sent in pursuit, which 
forces silenced them wherever they went. The 
Mexicans were very much mistaken when they 
cume to engage the rifles on the house-tops ; during 
their revolutions they would fight in this way for 
several days, without doing each other much in- 
jury ; but the deadly fire of the rifles picked them 
out from their hiding-places where they least ex- 
pected it, and made them very willing to cease so 
unequal a combat. 

“ Since our army arrived in the valley, we have 
lost about 3,000 men, in killed and wounded. We 
have destroyed the Mexican army of over 30,000 
men, upwards of 6,000 of which have been taken 
prisoners; and have captured 70 pieces of artil- 
lery.” 

* Son of John A. Stuart, Esq., former editor of the Charies- 
ton Mercury. 

FOREIGN INTELLIG ENCE—ARRIVAL OF THE 
MISSOURI AND THE CAMBRIA, 





The steamer Missouri left Cherbourg, October 
Ist, and reached New York last Tuesday morning 
week; and the Cambria arrived at Boston the 
same day, from Liverpool, bringing dates from 
that port to the 4th, and from London to the 3d 
inst. The markets were published in our last 
number. The letter of our London correspond- 
ent, in to-day’s Eva, saves us the trouble of dwell- 
ing upon the serious convulsions in the commer- 
cial world. A brief summary of other intelli- 
gence is all that is necessary. 

France—Marshal Soult was named Marshal 
General of France on the 26th ult. 

The Government of France appeared to sym- 
pathize with the cause of Absolutism against the 
Pope. 

Switzerland —Events seem to be maturing in 
this country for a revolution. ‘The Cantons hos- 
tile to the Sonderbund have a population of 
1,358,510 Protestants, and 509,600 Catholics. 
The three neutral Cantons number 89,700 of the 
former, 15,300 of the latter. The Cantons of the 
Sonderbund contain 385,000 Catholics, and 6,620 
Protestants. 

Spain—A fresh ministerial crisis is threatened 
in Spain. French agents are reported to be ac- 
tively fomenting disturbances. 

Italy—The news from Naples was favorable to 
the cause of the insurgents. The Pope has 
expressed his- willingness to publish a political 
letter, inviting the people of the two Sicilies to 
return to their allegiance, on condition that the 
Neapolitan Government would grant a universal 
amnesty, and enter on the career of reform. Fif- 
teen thousand Austrian troops were marching 
towards the frontiers of Piedmont. 

Miscellaneous —The Hon. A. H. Everett, Ameri- 
can Commissioner to China, died on the 29th of 
June last, at Canton, of a disease with which he 
was afflicted for two or three years. 

The cholera has made its appearance in differ- 
ent parts of Europe. It broke out this year on 
the west of the Caucasian mountains, making 
havoc among the Russian soldiers. It is scourging 
the neighborhoods of Riga, Smolensk, and Trebi- 
zond. Hospitals are being prepared in Warsaw. 
Its course appears to be the same it took in 1831. 

Constantinople has suffered by a terrible fire, 
which burnt down 300 houses, some of them the 
handsomest in Pera. 

The failures in England have created a great 
commercial panic in Hamburgh. 

The Repeal Association —The meeting on the 
20th ult. was crowded. Mr. John O'Connell de- 
nounced the dangerous tendency of the Holy 
Cross meeting ; and then read a statement of the 
Association’s accounts for the ten months ending 
on the 1st of September. The receipts (includ- 
ing cash advances by the Liberator out of his pri- 
vate funds, £476) amounted to £3,031; the ex- 
penditure was £2,940 ; leaving a balance in hand 
of about £90. Rent for the week, £33. 

At the weekly meeting, on the 25th ult., Mr. 
John O’Connell denounced the conduct of Mr. 
Smith O’Brien and his “ young” coadjutors in 
the South, in raising dissensions between the 
people and their clergy; and, “in his father’s 
name,” he implored the people to be guided only 
by their priests, and not by what he or any one 
else might say, if it were not sanctioned by their 
pastors. Mr. Reynolds (M.P. for Dublin) declared 
his belief that the state of the country would be 
worse in November than it has been for years; 
and called on the Ministry to stop the exporta- 
tion of corn from Ireland, and purchase it up, to 





be resold to the people, after deducting expenses. 
Rent £35. 

Defeat of Abd-el-Kader—On the 18th of August 
& new engagement was fought on the road of T'a- 
zato Fez, between the troops of Abd-el-Kader and 
those of the Emperor of Morocco. The encoun- 
ter was disastrous to the Emir, who experienced a 
severe loss, and was compelled to retreat. It ap- 
pears even that Abd-cl-Kader, apprehending the 
consequences of a check, which might have com- 
pletely changed the friendly disposition mani- 
fested toward him by the Moorish population, had 
demanded an interview of the licutenant of the 
Emperor. 

Frightful Accident—A letter from Christiana 
(Norway) relates, that on the 11th, between four 
and five in the afternoon, the immense rock which 
hung over the vast domain of Flelsingegard, and 
which several days before had split in many pla- 
ces, came suddenly down, and covered an immense 
space, crushing beneath its weight thirty-four 
dwelling-houses and their inhabitants, estimated 
at 230in number. Attempts were immediately 
made for their release; but, after laboring for a 
week, when the letter was written, only two bod- 
ies had been reached—one of & woman, and the 
other of a child about seven years old, both life- 
less. Only thirfeen of the inhabitants of the place 
escaped this tremendous (lis:ster, which has occa- 
sioned a loss of property estimated at 800,000 
franes.— Galignani. 

Discovery of a new Comt—Dr. Schweizer, of 
the observatory of Moscow, discovered a third 
comet in the constellation Cassiopeia, close to the 
star, on the night of the 14th. Like the two be- 
fore discovered, it also appears as a nebula faintly 
enveloped in light. Approaches towards Beta, in 
Cepheus. 

Dr. Wiseman has arrived from Rome, charged 
with private despatches for Lord John Russell. 
The Doctor has been permitted to assume the 
title of Archbishop of Westminster, which is re- 
garded as the prelude to the estabiishment of a 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in England. 


A desperate conflict has taken place in the Ma- 
lay seas, between H. M. ship Nemesis and eleven 
piratical proas, in which the latter were defeated, 
with the loss of 300 in killed and wounded. The 
loss on the part of the British was 3 men killed, 
and 5 wounded. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


GENERAL LIBERTY CONVENTION AT BUF- 
FALO, 








Burrato, October 20, 1847—Noon. 
Dear Docror: Th? preliminary meeting was 
held at the Court House last evening. The at- 
tendance was large. Judge Hutchinson, of Ver- 
mont, presided. Interesting intelligence was com- 
municated from different parts of the country, 
and the meeting was quite an animated one. The 
delegates met in Convention this morning at ten 
o'clock. The Court House was filled. Lewis 
‘Tappan was chosen chairman pro tem. Commit- 
tees on the Nomination of Officers, a Business 
Committee, a Commitice on Enrolment, &c., were 
chosen. Nearly the whole forenoon was devoted 
to preliminary business. Samuel Lewis, of Ohio, 
was chosen President of the Convention, with sev- 
eral Vice Presidents—tlon. 'T'itus Hutchinson, of 
Vermont ; Hon. William Jackson, of Massachu- 
setts; Mr. P. Carpenter, of Illinois; Mr Geo. F. 
Horton, of Penusylvanis ; Mr. C. O. Sheppard, of 
New York; Mr. H. Hailock, of Michigan; Mr. 
James Cochrane, jun., of New Hampshire; Mr. 
J.B. Sayre, of New Jersey; and Mr. J. Huddle- 
ston, of Indiana. Mr. S. Matthews, of Ohio, Mr. 
Willey, of Maine; Mr. A. A. Ackley, of Indiana ; 
Mr. E. D. Holton, of Wisconsin ; Mr. S. M. Booth, 
of Connecticut, were appointed Secretaries. Mr. 
Thatcher, of Maine, is chairman of the Business 
Committee. Mr. Lewis, on taking the chair, de- 
livered an impressive address. Mr. Bradburn, of 
Ohio, also addressed the Convention. Mr. Clarke, 
of New York, sang, spiritedly, a Liberty song. 
Nearly every free State is represented in the Con- 
vention. At noon, the Convention adjourned to 
meet in the bic TenT this afternoon. ‘he utmost 
animation prevails, and encouraging intelligence 
was communicated from all parts of the country. 
This evening,a Democratic Wilmot Proviso 
meeting is to be held at the Court House, The 
all is signed by the late Attorney General Bar- 
ker, and many others. This portion of the Dem- 
ocratic party, called Barnburners, seem to have a 
determined spirit not to submit to the dictation 
of the Administration at Washington, as express- 
ed through the officeholders under its appoint- 
ment. 





Burrato, October 21, 1847—P. M. 

Dear Sir: Yesterday P. M. the Convention 
met in the Great Tent. Large attendance. Ques- 
tions of order were settled. The Business Com- 
mittee reported several resolutions, some of which 
were discussed and adopted. Mr. G. Smith, of 
the Basiness Committee, presented a minority re- 
port, in the form of several resolutions. One of 
these was discussed. In the evening, the Conven- 
tion metin the Bethel Church. Here the discus- 
sion on G. Smith’s resolution was resumed. It 
was, that Congress has power, under the Consti- 
tution, to abolish slavery in the States. This res- 
olution was, after a long discussion, rejected, and 
the original resolution was agreed to, declaring 
that Congress has a right, and ought to exercise 
it, to abolish slavery in the Territories, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Xc. The rest of the evening 
the Convention listened to L. Tappan, who read 
letters and extracts of speeches hy Hon. John P. 
Hale ; to Dr. Lemoyne, who argued strongly in fa- 
vor of nominating some old and well-tried Aboli- 
tionist, instead of taking up the name of any new 
convert, or supposed convert; to Mr. Chase, of 
Ohio; to G. Smith, who said he had not joined 
the Macedon League; that he would not accept 
any nomination for any office; yet, in answer toa 
question put to him, he said that he would accept 
the office of President of the United States, should 
he be elected to it. Other gentlemen spoke. 

This morning the Convention assembled at the 
Tent. It was yoted to lay the question of nomi- 
nating candidates upon the table, and take up the 
minority report for discussion. Mr. G. Smith 
addressed the Convention in an impressive speech 
of upwards of an hour, complaining of Liberty men 
who had voted tor the Whig and Democratic tick- 
ets, and expounding the views he entertained of 
the duty of Liberty men to inquire into and adopt 
all the important principles that would devolve 
upon the Administration of the Government, 
should the Liberty party come into power. 

He said that he was not for adopting any new 
tests. All he wished was, that the members of 
the Liberty party would examine the principles 
avowed by himself and friends, and adopt them 
as fast as they found them just and true. 

The weather being cold, and the proprietors of 
the Theatre having offered it gratuitously for the 
use of the Convention, an adjournment took place 
to that building. 

Owen Lovejoy, of Mlinois, in a capital speech, 
replied to Mr. Smith, vindicating the great body 
of Liberty men; declaring that the general views 
presented by Mr. Smith were not new, but such 
as had been acted upon by the Liberty party from 
the beginning; and saying that the great idea was 
one of progress. It had converted Gerrit Smith, 
and we had great encouragement that it would 
convert others. 

Mr. Stanton has the floor, and the debate will 
be continued this afternoon. Whether the nomi- 
nation will be gone into to-day is uncertain. The 
first question will be on the postponement of the 
nomination until next spring or summer. The 
Ohio delegation, the New Jersey, New Hamp- 
shire, and Pennsylvania delegations, with part of 
New York, &c., are Mr. G. Smith’s friends, and 
will vote, probably, for postponement, | If the ques- 
tion of postponement does not prevail, Mr. Hale 
will probably be nominated, but not by an unani- 
mous vote. T. 





Syracuse, N. Ru October 22, 1847. 


Dear Sir: The Convention adjourned last even- 
ing, after animated discussions of twodays. Dur- 
ing the afternoon, Mr. Owen Lovejoy, of Illinois, 
replied to the speech of Mr. G. Smith in the fore- 
noon. 

About five hundred Liberty men, from different 
parts of the country, attended the sessions of the 
Convention, with a large concourse of other citi- 
zens. 

Mr. Bradburn presented the merits of Mr. G. 
Smith as a candidate for the Presidency. . 

Messrs. Leavitt, Stanton, and Tappan, gave a 
narration of Mr. Hale’s course, stated his present 
views, and the importance of uniting in the nomi. 
nation of this gentleman. ‘ 

At the evening session, an informal vote was 
taken by yeas and nays. The whole number of 
votes was 159, of which Mr. Hale had 103, Ger- 
rit Smith 44, and the rest scattering. 

It was then moved that the Hon. John P. Hale, 
of New Hampshire, be the choice of the Conven- 
tion for the office of President of the United 
States, and it was carried unanimously, amidst 
much cheering. 

The Convention then proceeded to the choice 
of a candidate for the Vice Presidency, when the 
following result, was declared : $2 votes for Judge 
King, of Ohio; 67 for Owen Lovejoy, of IMlinois ; 
and 11 scattering. y 

Whereupon, it was moved that the Hon. Leices- 
ter King, of Ohio, be the choice of the Conven- 
tion for the office of Vice President of the United 
States. Carried unanimously. 

The session was concluded by prayer and an 
eloquent address from the President. T. 


__— 


Arpany, October 23, 1847—Evening. 
Dear Sir: Our Convention has been a most delightful one. 
Many of the strongest men in the Liberty party were there, 
and speeches of great power were delivered. Gerrit Smith 


spoke an hour in condemnation of Liberty men coalescing 

with the other political parties, and in favor of defining their 

position on all subjects connected with the administration of 

Government. His speech was one of his best efforts, aud was 
listened to with the most respectful attention. Still, many 
thought he was unjustly severe—that in some things he la- 
bored under a misapprehension ; and a large portion of the 
delegates believed that his propositions ought not to be enter- 
tained by the Liberty party, especially at the present time. 
Mr. Smith declared that he had not joined the Macedon 
League, that he would not accept their nomination, and that 
he did not desire the Liberty party to adopt any new tests. 
The Convention thought, that as the One [dea had been the 
means of bringing Mr. Smith into the Anti-Slavery ranks, 
there is great encouragement to believe that it will, withont 
hasty additions, be instrumental in converting others to the 
righteous cause in which we are engaged. 

Mr. Stanton, in a splendid specch, recounted the Anti-Sla- 
very acts of Mr. Hale, and his singular independence and 
honesty in the discharge of duty. Mr. Leavitt, with unusual 
ability, demonstrated the importance of making the nomina- 
tion at the present time, and the peculiar fitness of Mr. Hale 
to be the leader of the Liberty party movement. Mr. Owen 
Lovejoy, in a felicitous manner, replied to Mr. Smith, though 
some thought his admissions were too great. Mr. Chase, of 
Ohio, spoke with clearness and force, but failed to convince 
the Convention that it was wise or expedient to defer the 
nominations to another year ; and when the sense of the Con- 
vention was ascertained, by an informal vote, he magnani- 
mously moved that Mr. Hale be the nqninee by a unanimous 
vote. Mr. Bradburn, of Massachusetts, was eloquent in fa- 
vor of the adopti smith? har vi J 

0 option of Mr. Smith’s peculiar views. Dr. Elder, 
of _Pennsylvania, with equal eloquence, expressed opposite 
opinions. Dr. Lemoyne, of Pennsylvania, was in favor of 
nominating some veteran Abolitionist, and thought it of more 
importance to adhere strictly to the original Anti-Slavery 
principles than to swell the Liberty party vote. He thought 
the friends of the cause in New Hampshire had coalesced with 
the Whigs, &c.; but General Hoit, of New Hampshire, vindi- 
cated the Liberty men, aud made explanations that seemed 
to —_ a large majority of the Convention. ‘The venerable 

Judge Hutchinson, of Vermont, spoke with energy and intel- 
lectual vigor, on several occasions. Messrs. Lovejoy, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Booth, of Connecticut ; Bradley, Chase, Adding- 
ton, Stow, &e., of New York; Mahan, of Ohio; and several 
others, from various States, took part in the discussions dur- 
ing the sessions of the Convention. 

everal persons voted for Mr. Sinith, who were'not in favor 
of his peculiar theories, either because they love and rever- 
ence the man, or were not sufficiently acquainted with Mr. 

Hale’s soundness as a Liberty party man. Had it been known 
in the Convention, as the writer has since learned from Gen. 
Riley, that Mr. Hale is a decided advocate of the Temperance 
reformation, several more would have given their votes for 
him. Considering that Mr. Smith was present, advocating 
his own views with his accustomed eloquence; that he was 
surrounded by neighbors and citizens of his own State, who 
delight to do him honor; that Mr. Hale was personally known 
to very few of the delegates ; was not preseut to delight them 
with his remarkable talents as a speaker; and that his views 
on some subjects were not distinctly known—it may be con- 
sidered that he received a strong vote, and marks of the most 
decided confidence of the Liberty men in the United States 
by their representatives in the Convention. Many who went 
to Buffalo to vote for a postponement of the nomination, be- 
caine satistied, by the facts and arguments presented, of the 
inexpediency of deferring it, and were at last among the 
most zealous advocates of immediate action in the premi- 
ses. 

The final proceedings of the Convention were highly ani- 
mating and cheering. The utmost harmony and good feel- 
ing prevailed, with a proud consciousness of having, in the 
fear of God, discharged 2 momentous duty. May the God of 
the oppressed, who seemed to preside over the deliberations 
of the Convention, inspire the members of the Liberty party 
with union, zeal, and a determination in carrying forward 
their purposes, and in bringing them to a successful issue. 
May he also abundantly bless the distinguished gentlemen 
who have been selected as their candidates for the two high- 
est offices of Government, and preserve them frum betraying, 
in the slightest degree, the cause uf which they are now the 
constituted leaders. Let every member of the Liberty par- 
ty de his duty, in the confident hope and belief that Mr. 
Hale will go into the [louse of Representatives as one of the 
three candidates from whom a selection must be made for 
the Chief Magistracy. And it is to be hoped that Independ- 
ent Democrats and Conscience Whigs, in all the free States, 
will cast their votes for men thus presented to the country 
as firm Wilmot Proviso men, and who are also for all consti- 
tutional and just measures to bring about a divorce between 
the Government of the United States and slavery. 

é A National Committee was chosen, (two from each of the 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and one each 
from the other free States,) with authority to call a future 
Convention in « way lo be approved by the State Anti-Slavery 
Nocieties. 

The meeting has been a delightful one. It was good to be 
there. _New triendships have been made or strengthened; a 
new spirit has been infused into the Anti-Slavery ranks; 
and the Liberty party now stands before the country stronger 
than ever, with brighter prospects, with its flag run up, nail- 
ed to the mast, bearing the encouraging mottu—No ExTEN- 
SION AND NO CONTINUANCE OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 

Lb. T. 





— 


BALTIMORE CORRESPONDENCE. 


More Bloody Fire Riots, with Convictions—An im- 
portant and curwus Criminal Trial, involving the 
relation of the Catholic Clergy to the State—the 
Lecturing Season—Our Medical Schools —The 
Mercantile Library Association-—-Popular Lectures 
and Debates—The Chinese Collection—The Bal- 
timore County Fugitives—The Quaker Yearly 
Meetings and theiy Results—A Timely Erplana- 
tion 

3ALTIMORE, October 25, 1847. 

To the Editor of the National Eva: 

Again are our papers filled with descriptions 
of fire riots, and trials, befure the City Courts, of 
those charged with participation therein. A num- 
ber of convictions were effected on Saturday, for 
riotous acts at a fire on the evening of the pre- 
vious day ; and the penalties of fine and impris- 
onments were doubled, in accordance with an in- 
timation thrown out by the Judges, at the last 
preceding trial; but [I have no idea that the 
remedy will prove more than partial and tempo- 
rary in its effects. The system of paid firemen 
will alone reach this social malady. 

We had another sort of criminal trial the other 
day, which created an unusual degree of interest. 
It was that of a young man, of very respectable 
parentage and untarnished character, who had 
heen arrested on suspicion of robbing and firing 
the premises of his employer. There was not a 
particle of proof, and of course he was discharged. 
The case presented a novel feature, and elicited 
an important decision, to the effect that a Catholic 
priest cannot be required to reveal the secrets of 
the Confessional, however important those secrets 
may be to the State, as testimony against criminals. 
It seems, certain certificates of stock, and other 
valuable papers, were returned to their owner by 
the Rev. Mr. Hickey, who was supposed to have 
obtained them from one of his penitents, who had 
been, in some way, particeps criminis. The suppo- 
sition that they were received directly from the 
accused, was not, of course, entertained, he being 
a Protestant, who had continued under Protestant 
influences from infancy, even to the reception of 
his education at the Methodist College at Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania. Father Hickey was sum- 
moned before the Court, but declined to answer 
the questions propounded to him—basing his re- 
fusal upon the peculiar nature of his spiritual 
office, and the pains and penalties, or anathemas, 
us he called them, which such a revelation as that 
sought would incur. He was accordingly ex- 
cused—thus fixing a precedent of important bear- 
ings. Whether the rule is designed to apply to 
Protestant clergymen also, 1 am not able to say. 
The query will no doubt be started on the first 
proper occasion. 

The season for lectures, debates, amusements, 
&c., is at hand. ‘The two medical institutions, 
known as the University of Maryland and the 
Washington University of Baltimore, commence 
their regular courses of lectures this week. I do 
not know the exact day fixed for the opening of 
the last-named institution; but I observe that 
Dr. N. R. Smith, the distinguished practical sur- 
geon, is to deliver the opening lecture, introduc- 
tory to the course in the first-named school, this 
evening. I am pleased to see that the learned 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Ma- 
ryland (Dr. Aikin) has determined to continue 
his system of popularized lectures, charging a 
small fee of admission to those not members of 
the regular medical class. I sincerely hope the 
rare and admirable opportunities thus extended 
to the masses may be fully appreciated ! 

The Mercantile Library Association are about 
having their usual annual meeting for the election 
of officers, report of progress, &c. A ticket for 
president, directors, &c., has been announced, 
and is understood to be a good one; but the 
many friends of Charles Bradenbaugh, who has 
so long and efficiently presided over this useful 
and flourishing institution, are disappointed by 
the absence of his name from the nominations. 
He is understood to peremptorily decline the 
honor, much to the regret of the membership 
generally. In passing, 1 would start the query, 
whether a course of lectures by this institution, 
during the coming winter, would not be very use- 
ful, in many respects, at a very slight risk of loss, 
pecuniarily, if any. ° 

The various “debating societies,” those favor- 
ites of the deep and far-seeing Franklin, are_be- 
ginning their useful work. Some of the questions 
announced have been exceedingly frivolous; but 
it is to be hoped that good sense will soon regain 
the sway. A new institution of this class, enti- 
tled the Philomathean Institute, is in the process 
of formation. It is understood to be designed for 
the discussion of the more radical questions of 
the day, and, as such, it meets the approbation of 
all who love Truth, and desire:to see her spread 
her empire to the widest possible extent. 

This is an appropriate place to mention that 
Mr. Peters, the manager of the admirable collec- 
tion of Chinese curiosities, so long and success- 
fully on exhibition in Philadelphia, has removed 
the greater part of his collection to this city. He 
opens in Washington Hall to-day. Having spo- 
ken in terms of decided commendation of this 
collection in a letter I addressed to you from 
Philadelphia, last summer, I need not do more 
than throw out the hint that there are two living 
Chinese among these “ celestial” curiosities. 

I learn that a fruitless effort was made by 
the owner of the fugitive slaves, whose case I men- 
tioned in my last letter, to secure them. The 





particulars are briefly these; The fugitives were 


seen, by chance, working in a corn-field near Co- 
lumbia, Pennsylvania, by one who knew them: 
information was conveyed to their owner. He 
set out immediately, With a party well armed and 
equipped. On seeing their approach, the slaves 
made for surrounding hiding places. One of 
them fell in the chase, and was captured. Ele 
was carried to town for legal identification and 
security. ‘The news spread like a forest confla- 
gration. A large body of free blacks rallied to 
the spot, led by awoman. She deliberately seized 
the captive, and conveyed him to a place of con- 
cealment, the colored men in the mean while en- 
gaging the attention of the owner and his assist- 
ants in a way which they did not fancy. Con- 
siderable of u row was the result, and not a few 
bruises were received on both sides. 

The “ Orthodox” Friends cloged their yearly 
meeting on Friday last. The “ Hicksites” com- 
menced theirs next day, and will continue it until 
the corresponding day of the present week. I 
have not heard that the deliberations of the first- 
named meeting produced anything in the way of 
a public manifesto, such as was hoped for. Nor 
is there much probability that the other meeting 
will supply what appears to my mind as clearly a 
want of their Society, in view of the extent to 
which the war-spirit has taken hold of their young 
membership—inducing, as it has, not a few of 
them to join military companies, if we may judge 
by facts in this city, and some even to fight in the 
Mexican war! It is to be regretted that a dispo- 
sition is manifested among these Friends, gener- 
ally, to submit to the pressure of public feeling 
on the subject of the present war, instead of en- 
deavoring to stay it, as far as possible. 

Before I close this letter, will give an explana- 
tion which some of your Quaker readers assure 
me is due to them. They take exceptions to my 
phraseology where | spoke of Elias Hicks as the 
founder of the school of Friends to whom his name 
has been affixed. They contend that he was xot a 
“founder” in any sense. I[ will not insist upon 
the correctness of the word; for | must confess 
that it conveyed more than I intended it should. 

J.E.S. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 





Epen, Ranpoiru county, Iuuinots, 

October 13, 1847. 
Mk. Epitor: On my way to St. Louis, business 
detained me two days at Sparta, in this county. 
At this very time the Abolition Convention for 
Southern Illinois met in Eden, two miles from 
Sparta. I had often heard of these Abolition 
Conventions, but never saw one. One was held 
at Alton, a few years ago, which was described by 
writers for several papers in the most contemptu- 
ous terms. In language approaching pity, they 
spoke of the talents and eloquence of the dele- 
gates present at that assembly. I have myself 
long believed, that when God has a great revolu- 
tion to effect in the minds of men, and mighty 
changes to be effected in the moral world, he is 
wont to raise up agents of indomitable courage, 
and mighty energies, to effect the work. Witness, 
among others, the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century and the American Revolution. I could 
not, therefore, believe that God purposed to effect 
the emancipation of the colored race by ignorant, 
contemptible, fanatical agents. Were it the cause 
of God, I believed that mighty intellects engaged 
in the work would proclaim to the world the hand 
of Jehovah. Add to all this, I have been a Colo- 
nizationist, since 1820. You will therefore readily 
infer, that, when I resolved to spend a day at the 
sitting of the Convention, I expected little to in- 
form the mind or gratify the taste. 

I shall now relate to you some of their proceed- 
ings, together with the impression made by them 
upon my own mind. 

The Convention met on the 6th instant, in the 
Rev. Samuel Wylic’s church Iam told this large 
building is seated for one thousand people, and 
can contain many more. At the appointed hour 
for organizing the Convention, a very large as- 
sembly occupied the house, and continued to in- 
crease during the day. ‘The meeting was called 
to order by Major Elunter, of Alton. The Rev. 
Mr. Wylie, of Eden, by request, invoked the 
Divine blessing upon the proceedings of the Con- 
vention, in a very appropriate prayer. Oflicers 
were chosen, and the assembly proceeded to busi- 
ness in the usual manner, appointing committees, 
&e. A very interesting and accomplished choir 
enlivened by their songs and odes all the sessions 
of the Convention. The proceedings will no doubt 
be published in the papers of the party ; therefore, 
I shall not attempt their detail, but shall merely 
allude to them according as they elicited debate, 
or made an impression on my mind. And here | 
take occasion to state, the unbounded surprise 
with which I[ beheld the array of talent and elo- 
quence assembled in this Convention, and elicited 
in their debates. I scarcely expected mediocrity. 
Judge my astonishment at a display of talent equal 
to anything I have heard in our most learned 
synods, when important theological doctrines, or 
the policy of the churches in trying circumstances, 
called forth the talent of the wisest and the best. 

On the forenoon of Wednesday, the 6th instant, 
while the Committee prepared their reports to lay 
before the Convention, the Rev. A. St. Clair, by 
request, briefly stated the progress and aspect of 
the Liberty cause, as far as his labors or observa- 
tions were concerned. This was done in a mas- 
terly manner; but, as a Colonizationist, | doubted 
whether his cause was equal to my own system 
for meliorating the condition of the colored race. 
At the close ot his remarks, the Chairman of the 
Committee for Business, Mr. D. M. Kelsey, re- 
ported, in part, several resolutions, for discussion 
and adoption. The Convention then adjourned 
for one hour, after prayer by the Rev. Mr. Wal- 
lace. All their sessions were opened and closed 
by prayer, offered by some clergyman present, of 
whom there was a goodly attendance, and dele- 
gates were present from most of the neighboring 
counties. In the afternoon session, the Business 
Committee presented additional resolutions. 
Three of these resolutions, (numbered 17, 15, 19.) 
respecting the appointment of an Executive Stand- 
ing Committee for Southern [linois, called forth 
a very animated discussion. Many gentlemen 
present participated in this debate. It was decided 
by a rising vote in favor of these resolutions. 
After the appointment of the Standing Committee, 
the Rev. A. St. Clair, by request of the Business 
Committee, took the stand, and gave a full, lucid, 
and eloquent exposition of the character and in- 
fluence of colonization. When he began his expose, 
I felt, like Roderick Dhu with Fitz James, 

“ That stern joy which warriors feel, 
Who meet a fveman worthy of their steel. 
I felt strong upon the Colonization cause. I pro- 
ceeded for some time to take notes of his speech, 
determined fully not to suffer my favorite society 
to be assailed, undefended. After speaking more 
than half an hour, he made the most astounding 
assertions respecting the object and motives of the 
parent society, at Washington. He said he would 
prove his charges by their own explicit declara- 
tions, from their own authorized periodicals. 1 
laid aside my paper and pencil, saying, mentally, 
“If you can do this, I must abandon the socicty 
forever. To advocate its cause would be sin. ‘Too 
long have I lived in grievous sin.” Reluctant as 
I felt to admit the facts affirmed, his proof was, to 
my mind, triumphant demonstration. I could not 
find a single sophism, that would admit of a quib- 
ble or a doubt. Overwhelming fact and logic 
could not be resisted, and I rose for the purpose 
of renouncing Colonization on the spot, but was 
prevented by a motion for adjournment. In the 
evening session, after a speech from Mr. Kelsey 
upon the prospects of the Abolitionists at the 
North, I was fortunately requested by the Presi- 
dent of the Convention to make some remarks. 1 
availed myself of the opportunity to relate my 
mental process, during Mr. St. Clair’s speech of 
the afternoon, and concluded with a renunciation 
of the Colonial system, and declared my purpose 
of using all my influence for the Abolition cause. 
I also requested the indulgence of the Convention, 
the next day, while a large audience was in at- 
tendance, to state the opinions of candid Coloni- 
zationists, both for the vindication of the honest 
part of that society, and also to allow Mr. St. 
Clair to overthrow their arguments, and force 
them from their positions. This request was 
granted, and, on the afternoon of ‘Thursday, the 
argument took place. 

During Wednesday evening, Mr. St. Clair was 
requested to address the Convention. He ex- 
pressed a wish to have a subject given him, when 
[ suggested the question, Will Abolitionism tend, 
if successful, to the dissolution of the Union? 
His argument upon this question was masterly. 
It satisfied all present, that its success could not 
dissolve the Union. I wish I could give you an 
outline of his argument. 

The resolutions presented before the Conven- 
tion, during its three days’ session, were such as 
you might expect from the advocates of human 
liberty. You will see them as published to the 
world in some of the papers. If I tried, I could 
not present them to you in their order, neither 
would it be expedient. There were, however, 
three resolutions brought before the house, which 
specially arrested my attention. The first of these 
is numbered in their list No.5. This brought up 
the question, whether the Constitution of the 
United States sanctioned slavery. This question 
was argued by Messrs. Wallace and St. Clair, 
pro and con., with an ability and an acquaintance 
with constitutional law that would not have de- 
tracted from the reputation of Chief Justice Ta- 
ney. This fifth resolution called forth so much 
animated controversy, that it was submitted three 
times to the committee which brought it forward, 
for amendments, before it could unanimously pass 
the Convention. 

The second resolution, in my order, was one 
approving of Wilmot’s proviso, as an exponent of 
the sentiments of Abolitionists. This was warmly 
debated by a goodly number of the gentlemen 





presant. Mr. Kelsey and some others advocated 
the resolution, It was most earnestly opposed by 


Mr. St. Clair and others. The chief interest ex- 
cited by this question was, not so much its in- 
trinsic merit or importance, as the vehemence 
and eloquence with which it was assailed and de- 
fended. It was finally rejected by the house, al- 
most by acclamation. 

The third resolution was the nomination of 
candidates for President and Vice President of 
the United States, to be supported by Abolition- 
ists at the next Presidential election. John P. 
Hale, of New Hampshire, was nominated for the 
I residency, and Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, for 
the Vice Presidency, : 
aan observed, With peculiar pleasure— 

a /onvention commanded the respect of all 
this cotamunity. Some were, of course, opposed 
to 18 measures and object ; but the talents and de- 
portment of its delegates and members compelled 
respect, Crowds attended every session, and man- 
ifested the deepest interest in its proceedings. 
Some came fourteen miles, and even more. and 
returned the same evening to their homes. and 
were again seen at the next day’s sessions. The 
utmost decorum was displayed on the part of al), 
whether visiters or members. I have never seen 
an ecclesiastical court conducted with more grave 
dignity. It is stated that many friends have been 
made to the cause of Abolition. 

Drar Six: If you think this imperfect narra- 
tive worth insertion in your journal, it is at your 
service. Should you deem it injurious to your 
good cause, you will, as a matter of duty, throw 
it aside, 

With high respect, dear sir, I remain yours, 
truly, Jno. Gigson. 





Dr. Barry: The foregoing has been put into 
my hands by a clergyman (the writer) of the New 
School Presbyterian church, of talents, and, per- 
haps, as much talent as any one in this region. 


Latent 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Scoble, of England, to 
Mr. Tappan, of New York. 

Lonpon, Octoler 4, 1847. 

You will find in the last Reporter, a reference 
to my late visit to Holland. I went there for the 
purpose of combining in one Confederacy the 
Abolitionists of that interesting country against 
slavery, on the basis of immediate and entire 
abolition. Of course, I had many difficulties and 
prejudices to overcome, but my way was provi- 
dentially opened before me, and a success exceed- 
ing my expectations was the result. One of the 
theological professors at Leyden has undertaken 
to argue the subject on moral and religious grounds, 
and I expect a good work from him. In France, 
our cause is rapidly progressing, and by many it 
is expected, that if there be a good demonstration 
of public opinion, the question will be definitively, 
settled during the next sittings of the Chambers. 
The Committee of the French Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety has addressed us a most cordial letter, in 
which, for the first time, they avow their adhe- 
rence to the doctrine of immediate and complete 
abolition. The consequence is, that they are 
showing an earnestness and zeal in the cause, sur- 
passing anything that has hitherto marked their 
exertions. The two last Indian mails bring the 
gratifying intelligence, that Rajporlara and La- 
hore have both abolished slavery. In this we see 
new fruits of past exertions. How long will the 
United States hold out on this question, so dear 
to Humanity and Religion ? 

Tue Kittep anp Wounpev.—The New Or- 
leans Delta gives the following summary of the 
number killed and wounded in the attack on Cha- 
pultepec and the city of Mexico : 


Killed. Wounded. Missing 
1. Gen. Worth’s division 140 766 27 
2. Gen. Twiggs’s division 36 194 10 
3. Gen. Pillow’s division 21 111 10 
4. Gen. Quitman’s division 41 267 
Total - ~~ 988 +22 


38 47 





Killed, wounded, and missing, in the four di- 
visions of Generals Worth, Twiggs, Pillow, and 
Quitman, 1,623. 

apenas 
Periodical Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
and Plants, cultivated at the Macedon, Wayne county, 

New York, Nursery. 

Our friend, William R. Smith, proprietor of 
the above nursery, has sent to us his catalogue for 
1847 and 1848. ‘This catalogue is not cumbered, 
as too many are, with a large list of untried and 
inferior quality of fruit trees—Mr. Smith having 
rigidly adhered to the rule, to offer nothing to 
the public that he has not himself tried and found 
to be of a superior quality. N. 

. For the National Era. 

NOTICE—FORMATION OF A NEW SYNOD. 








Some friends of a Free Church, formerly con- 
nected with the Old School, having agreed to 
unite with the brethren of the Presbytery of 
Hillsborough and Presbytery of Ripley, in the 
formation of a synod, to be called the “ Free 
Synod of Cincinnati,’ a meeting for that pur- 
pose will be held on the 4th of November, 1847, 
at Ripley, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

The name of the “Presbyterian Church of 
America” has been changed to the “ Free Presby- 
terian Church of America.” 

D. Gitmer, Stated Clerk Ripley Pres. 


\V ACEDON NURSERY.—Catalogues of this establish 
ment are now in readiness. ‘he descriptions of the 
fruits, lowers, &c., are prepared with great care, from per- 
sonal examination. Many new and excellent varieties have 
been proved, some of which are now offered for sale. ‘lhe ap- 
ple trees are of good size, and embrace « large number of the 
iinest kinds. ‘Lhe pear trees are mostly small, but the selec- 
tion of proved fruits is not surpassed by any other. The 
peach trees are beautiful, and present an admirable succes 
sion for teu weeks. Plums, Apricots, Nectarines, Filberts, 
&e., mostly of good size. Hardy ever-blooming roses! a new 
thing under the sun. ‘These roses are at the present moment 
exciting more interest among European fanciers than all other 
varieties. ‘hey are very large, duuble, and of brilliant col- 
ors. For detailed information, refer to the catalogue. 
WILLIAM R. SMITH. 
Macedon, Wayne co., N. Y., Oth mo, 1547. Oct. 23—3t 
PROSPECTUS FOR THE CONGRESSILON- 
AL GLOBE AND APPENDIX. 
\ E issue this Prospectus to apprize the Public of renew - 
ed preparations on our part to publish the Congres- 
sional Giobe and Appendic for the approaching session, and 
to invite subscrij tions. ‘The two Houses having contracted 
with us tor the work, on such terms as enabie us now to 
make cumplete reports, to multiply and issue the numbers in 
quicker successien than heretofore, and without increasiug 
the price to subscribers, we hope to make a good return for 
the liberality and high official sanction thus bestowed on the 
publication. We shall increase the volume at least one third 
beyond the ordinary buik, and endeavor tu add to its useful- 
ness by extending still further its large circulation. 

This last is not the least important point in the view of 
Congress. Faithful and durabie reports of the debates of 
the body are of value in proportion to the extent of their 
cirenlation among the people. itis in this way that Congress 
is brought into the presence of its remote constituents—that 
it obtains easy access and holds communication with them 
frum day to day, and renders the Government really repre- 
sentative. 

Having received from all parties in Congress the strongest 
marks vf approbation and coutidence, in the liberal means and 
permanent cuntract voted to continue the work, we shall net 
be found wanting in the impartiality and industry necessary 
to the due fulfilment of the engagement on our part. ‘The 
next session will task to the utmost the best efforts of those 
connected with the undertaking. It will be distinguished by 
discussions of extraordinary interest and results of abiding 
concern. The war, its origin and conduct by officers in the 
cabinet and in the field, will 1urnish subjects of profound in- 
quiry and consideration. ‘The terms of peace, the disposition 
to be made of conquests, the consequences to be drawn from 
all that has been done, as affecting parties in this country, 
and especially as bearing on the approaching Presidentiat 
election, will open up novel and powerfully operating discus- 
sions, rendering the councils at Washington during the next 
year as pregnant of guod or evil to this continent as those of 
Rome were to the Old Worid in the days of her early energy. 
Such a field for deliberation and action was never presented 
to any previous Congress. All that has transpired, or may 








hereafter transpire before the close of the approaching ses- 
sion of Congress, in New Mexico, California, m the capital of 
Mexico, and the provinces still dependent ou it, will come un- 
der the consideration of the next Congress. its debates will 
contain the history of the war, and its action determine its 
results, whether they be decided by arms or diplomacy. And 
whatever is developed concerning this vast and interesting 
matter on the tloor of Congress or in the Executive messages 
will be found recorded in the Congressional Globe and Ap- 
pendix. . 

The Congressional Globe is made up of the daily proceed. 
ings of the two Houses of Congress, and printed on superfine 
double royal paper, with small type, (brevier and nonpareil,) 
in quarto form, each number containing sixteen royal quarto 
pages. The speeches of the members, im this first form, are 
condensed—the full report of the prepared speeches being re- 
served for the Appendix. All resolutions, motions, and other 
proceedings, are given in the form of the Journals, with the 
yeas and nays on every important question. i 

Every member will bave an opportunity to read his remarks 
before they are put to press, and alter our report if he shail 
think jt incorrect. 

The Appendix is made up of the President’s annual mes- 
sage, the reports of the principal officers of the Government 
that accompany it, and all speeches of members of Congress 
written out or revised by themselves. It is printed in the 
same form as the Congressional Globe, and usually makes 
about the same number of pages during a session. 

During the first month or six weeks of a session, there is 
rarely inore business done than will make two numbers 4 
week—one of the Congressional Globe and one of the Appeu 
dix; but daring the remainder of a session there is usually 
sufficient matter for twoor three numbers of each every week. 
The next session will be unusually interesting ; therefore, we 
calculate that the Congressional Globe and Appendix, togeth- 
er, Will make near 3,000 large quarto pages, printed in small 
type—brevier and nonpareil. We farnish complete indexes 
to both at the eud of a session. 

We will endeavor to print a sufficient number of surplus 
copies to supply all that may be miscarried or lost mie 
mails; bat subscribers shonld be very particular to file t cod 
papers carefully, for fear that we should not be able to. supply 
allt u ars. . ~ 

. ae - — rplus copies of the Congressional Globe 
for the last session of Congress, which we will sell for the 
original subscription price—$l a copy. We have no surplus 
copies of the Appendix for that session. 

TERM 


Ss. 
For one copy of the Congressional Globe - “ - $2.00 
For one copy of the Appendix - a i i p hao 


For six copies of either, or part of both = - . 

Proprietors of newspapers who copy this prospectus before 
the Ist day of December, and send us one copy of their paper 
containing it, marked around with a pen to direct our atten- 
tion to it, shall have their names entered on our books for one 
eopy of the Congressional Globe and Appendix during the 

jon. . 

om prices for these papers are so low that we cannot afford 
to credit them out. Therefore, no person need consume time 
in writing for them, unless the money accompanies the order. 

Subscriptions should be here by the 13th December, at far- 
thest, to insure all the numbers. 

BLAIR & RIVES, 





Washington, October 4, 1347, Oct, 8, 
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ISRAEL'S SONG OF DELIVERANCE, 
(A free version of Exodus, chap. XV.) 
—_—__ 


pY COLUMBUS DREW. 
— 

8 Jehovab—the Lont is son song, 

ee God, m elverer strong. 
rye i's ohile et Jacob prepare, 
in Zion—aurd long shall His dwelling be there. 
My God is the God of my fathers, and meet 
Are strains that exalt Him with melody sweet; 
‘They saw, and were bless ad with a promise adar, 
And guided in faith from the plain of Shinar, 
tn war ever mighty, He turneth to shame 
The tues who forget that the Lord is his name. 
He spoileth the strong by the breath of His ire, 
Like Sodom consumed in a deluge of fire; 
For swift as were Pharaoh’s dread chariots, and lond, 
His host stood appalled at tue pillar of cloud, 
And all, where the sea made fur israel a track, 
Were drowned as the waters of Edom went back. 


My strength i 


The depths have e’en cover’ 1 the heads of the strong— 
Have rescued the righteous and routed the wrong; 
‘They sank to the bottom as sinketh a stone, 

And Israel hath pass’d through the waters alone, 


Ali glorious, O Lord! is become thy right hand— 
Thy right hand to guide to the L.ng-promised land 
lhy strength hath e’en dash’d into pieces the foe, 
Aud taught them that knew not, Jehovah to know, 
All extellence—greatness—thine arm hast o'erthrown 
The strong ones against thee, whose strength was their own; 
Thy wrath as a flame to consume them went forth, 
Like stubble is burned in the breath of the north ; 
With the blast of thy nostrils, the depths ina pile 
‘Together congeal’d ina crystal defile ; 

The thouds stovd erect as thy mountain shall be— 

As an heap they stuvd up in the heart of the sea. 


The enemy said, | will haste to pursue— 

1 wili Gake—if they die not the sea passing throngh— 
i will share the rich spoil that T cast in the dust, 
And sate with an Hebrew agonqueror’s lust ; 

My band shall make bare in its fury my sword, 

And smite them who glory in Israel’s Lord. 


Thy winds, when the chosen were rescued, have blown, 
To shake che strong walls of deliverance gown: 

They fell! and the proud ones who paused in the way 
As lead sank in death where their chariot wheels lay! 


O Lord! ’mid the gods, who is like unto thee? 
Who was? or who is? or who ever shall be? 

W bo so glorions in holiness—fearful in praise— 
In wonders—as thou art, O, Ancient of Days! 


Thon stretchedst thy hand o’er the King as he laugh’d, 
And lo! the earth swallowed his host as a draught! 

in merey thou teddest thy people redeemed— 

hat merey which ever iv visions hath beamed— 

And atrength—to thy blest habitation of love—~ 

A type of the mansivn e’en promised above. 


rhe anthems of Jacob shall smite with afear 

Phe tribes of our Jordan when Israel is near; 

Aud surrow shall gather on Israel’s toes, 

When the Lord’s Palestina shall bloom as the rose, 

The tierce dukes of Edom shali stand in amaze— 

‘The mighty of Moab shall tremble and gaze, — 

And Canaan shall melt like the honey that drips 

From the sweet-streaming locust for covenant lips, 

Upou them shall fell pallid fear and deep dread, 

As thine arm, like a cloud in its greatness outspread, 
Shall sweep mid tue groves that the heathen have known, 
And Baatin shall sleep with his idols of stone— 

Gill ihy people pass over the stream of the biess’d, 

Where the ng-crees are pruned and the vintage is aress’d. 
‘thou shait being them where valleys lie pleasant and green, 
With the mountain of Shiloh upliited between, 

‘To the place where, V Lord! thon thy dwelling hast made— 
its Gate hast erected and Corner-stone laid, 
Enthroned in & mansion of glory, thy reign 

{n rest shall forever and ever remain; 
bor the horsemen of Pharaoh went in, as went he, 

With their lance-gleaming wheeis to the wave-parted sea, 
And the Lord brought the waters in fury again, 

fy silence the boast of the children of men; 

But the chitdren of God, where the flame-pillar stood, 
Were ransom’d and led through the midst of the fivod. 
WASHINGTON, D, C., October 19, 1847. 


ai 
For the National Era. 
WILMOT PROVISO CONVENTION. 


At a Convention of the friends of the Wilmot 
Proviso, held at Colebrook, New Llampshire, on 
the 20th day ot September, 1847, Moody Dustin, 
Kisy., Was Chosen chairman, Dr. Lewis Snow sec- 
reiary, and Samuel b. Parsons corresponding 
committee. The following address, expressive vi 
ihe views of the Convention upon the issue raised 
by the South, of extending the limits of Slavery, 
was unanimously adopted. 





TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

liupelied by « conviction that the concurrent 
action ot the iriends of freedom is indispensable 
at the present crisis, that by no other means than 
by a union of effort can we secure the triumph 
of the principles of the Wifmot Proviso, we ure 
induced to assemble togéther, Democrats, Whigs, 
and Liberty men, without regard to our differ- 
ences of opinion upon minor questions, for the 
purpose ot taking into consideration the measures 
which are necessary tv be pursued in arresting 
the onward spread of human slavery. In the 
events of the ruture, dangers are upparent, such 
as never before threatened our free institutions. 
If we remain supine and inactive, slavery will be 
planted where it 1s now unknown; slave States 
will be formed of the conquered provinces ot 
Mexico, and the clanking of the chains of the 
bondman, and the wail of the suffering, the down- 
trodden, und the untortunate of our race, will be 
heard upon the shores of the Pacific. It will be 
spread by the Government of which we are the 
members, and, in the view of the world. and of 
heaven, we shall be accountable for the crime. 
Would that it were otherwise, but we cannot 
close our eyes to the truth. ‘I'he alarming de- 
signs of the South press themselves upon our at- 
tention, With the rallying ery, “no Wilmot 
Proviso,” and with General ‘Vaylor for their can- 
didate, the infatuated propagandists of the pecu- 
liar institution are preparing for the Presidential 
contest, and are coumencing a dangerous move- 
ment at the South. Declaring that * the question 
must be met,” the great master spirit of slavery, 
John C, Calhoun, is marshalling its supporters, 
and uniting all partics for the controversy. ‘I'o the 
south of the Potomac, its organized cohorts will 
present one ‘embodied and formidable array. 
reurful will the day be for Liberty and for the 
North, if by our inaction they be ullowed to tri- 
umph. 

‘i‘he Democrats, Whigs, and Liberty men, of the 
free States, ure placed in a dilemma never before 
Witnessed in the annals of political controversy. 
The Southern members of each of the two leading 
parties, let their delegates make whatever pro- 
tessions they may in their National Conventions, 
in their support of General Taylor wiil be im- 
movably uuited, ‘Then there will be five candi- 
dates in the field: the Southern candidate, sup- 
ported by those who uphold the institution of sla- 
very; aud the four candidates of the different 
parties of the North. With their strength di- 
vided upon different candidates, the tree States 
are certain to meet with disaster. ‘I'he Northern 
Democratic candidate, the Northern Whig candi- 
date, and the two candidates of the Libervy men, 
let each be firm in his maintenance of the Wilmot 
Proviso, and they cannot either one of them by 
any possibility be elected. ‘his will evidently 
and certainly be the result. With divided coun- 
sels, no efforts can prevent it. The choice will then 
devolve upon the House of Representatives; and 
how will the election be decided? Under the 
provisions of the Constitution, cach State being en- 
titled to only one vote, and the selection to be 
made from the three highest candidates, the 
South cannot do otherwise than win. The South- 
ern State, with its sparse and limited white pop- 
ulation, will have an equal voice with New York, 
Pennsylvania, or Ohio. A minority, ay, less 
than one-fourth of the voters of the Union, by 
their Representatives, will } ave it in their power 
to control the Government. In numbers, the 
Northern and Southern States will at that time 
be equally balanced—the South combined in a 
solid phalanx ; the North divided by the destruc- 
tive influence of partisan leaders. The free States 
are here slumbering upon a pitfull. The arch 
leader of the South had examined this place of 
entrapment, ere he confidently asserted that sla- 
very would triumph. Let the freemen of the 
North continue to be divided by the insane advo- 
cacy of party, as the enemies of Liberty will con- 
tinue to desire, allowing the election, by sup- 
porting different candidates, to devolve upon the 
House of Representatives, where the number of 
votes which the South will cast is already deter- 
mined, and they will be ensnared beyond any chance 
Jor rescue. Were the Southern Representatives 
even to stand alone, without receiving an acces- 
sion, they will in any event prevent the election 
of a Northern man, unless he give a secret pledge to 
defeat the Wilmot Proviso. A man openly opposed 
to the will of the North, or of dubious principles, 
contemplating treachery, will be shamelessly elect- 
ed by the House of Representatives, if we can 
judge by the past, giving the direction of the Gov- 
ernment to the South ; or if it cannot be otherwise 
accomplished, some Northern partisan leader will- 
be bribed to produce that result. If the decision 
} gets to the Elouse of Representatives, the 
ig Wa bie advantage in its favor, and with 
eet “eh coe dow dl united, will be 
established forever, emeY Will then be 

The great question now arises. j its im- 
portance, how can the North sn a ican 
lemma? There is but one course to be ursued 
The citizens of the free States must ee upon 
one candidate for their suffrages, a true ected 
determined, unyieiding opponent of slave or 
the Wilmot Proviso must be sacrificed. There 
is no alternative. That must be done, or slay 
will cross the Rocky Mountains, and plant itseif 
in the Californias. There must be a union of the 
people of the North, or the empire of chains will 
be established across the continent. The free 
States will be bound in a humiliating vassal. 
to the despots of the South, to the haughty dealers 
in human merchandise, unless exertions be made 
commensurate with the impending danger. 
now casures suited to the emergency of the times, 
A aR Bomoreriisg Phgae of a practical nature, 
whines oo opted eare placed in a situation 
That i _ immediately and efficiently. 
nents the - Bese will give our oppo- 
upon ev. Victory, is apparent as to be admitted 
the men 1,804. | The free citizens of the North 

men who are true nage °? 
to es and to their 


sountry, must unite in one common and glorious 


struggle for Liberty, and the restriction of slavery 
to iis present bounds, and they will assuredly 
meet with suecess, 

The question of a tariff, and others of a lesser 
importance, can appropriately be lett to Congress 
by general assent. ‘This will remove all extra- 
neous issues, and leave the principles of the Wil- 
mot Proviso to be alone decided by the Presiden- 
tial election. ‘The most important of all political 
subjects, the alarming and dangerous design of 
extending the limits of human oppression, will 
then come directly before the American people 
for their approbation or disapproval. ‘The scheme 
being strenuously advocated by the South, and, in 
comparison with it, measures of finance, banks, 
and tariffs, being as nothing, it becomes of imper- 
ative necessity, that this issue be singly presented 
io the people for their decision. 

We have seen, that if the selection of an Ex- 
ecutive be referred to the ITouse of Representa- 
tives, a Slaveholder, or a man treacherous to the 
free States, will be certain of anelection There- 
fore, besides uniting upon one candidate for our 
suffrages, he must be elected at the first trial, by 
the popular vote, or he never can be chosen. 
‘The relative strength of the Northand the South 
will be at that time, if Wisconsin be admitted, in 
the proportion, of 167 to 121 upon the electoral 
basis. tlere lies the power of the North. By its 
exercise the country will be saved. : , 

‘Throughout the free States there exists a unt- 
versal reprobation of slavery. The masses of 
ali parties condemn the evil as abhorrent. By 
every religious persuasion it is denounced as the 
consummation of human wickedness and crime. 
With this sentiment pervading the community, 
why not give it its free und full effect, by con- 
ceutrating all parties in one irresistible and 
mighty movement? ‘The North possesses the 
power, if it choose to wield it. Why not, when 
dangers press upon us, unite in one powerful 
struggle tor the safety of the Republic? As men, 
as citizens of one common country, let us act as 
reason and duty direct. The deep settled con- 
viction in favor of freedom, swaying the public 
mind, is ready to burst forth into action, and war- 
rants the assurance that any well-directed effort 
tor staying the tide of slavery will be amply sus- 

ined. 
athe exigency of the times requires the assem- 
bling of a people’s Convention, one which may 
embrace all parties, and which may emphatically 
be called the people's association. A harmonious, 
concerted action will by its agency be effected, 
combining the energies of a majority of all par- 
ties, from the older States upon the Atlantic, to 
the new and rising States of the West. Such 
a measure is requisite to givean etfective direction 
to the popular will. For the uecomplishment ot 
the glorious object which all desire, it is indispen- 
suble. Its indispensable consequence will be, the 
triumph of Liberty. Pde 

We ask nothing that we are not willing to 
grant. We meet on fair and honorable ground. 
We ask not the Democrat to surrender one of 
the principles to which he is firmly attached ; we 
ask not the Whig to yield an article of his faith ; 
we ask not the Liberty man to desert that cause 
to which he has heroically adhered through every 
variety of fortune; but we do beg, entreat, and 
pray, each and all, individually and collectively, 
when division will cause an irreparable defeat, 
to ponder well the situation in which they are 
placed, to look to the future with anxious solici- 
tude, and then to take that course of action which 
duty and patriotism urgently require. As Demo- 
crats, Whigs, and Liberty men, without yielding 
a single principle, and by leaving the election of 
members of Congress, to portray the wants and 
requirements of the different parts of the Con- 
tederacy, we can, by united exertions, secure to 
the North that influence in the Government to 
which it is justly entitled by its relative popula- 
tion. 

By effecting a union of a majority of all parties 
at the North, a power will be acquired, which 
neither the few or many politicians of the free 
States, contemplating treachery, nor the combin- 
ed advocates of slavery, can resist. It will gather 
additional impetus as it progresses. It will sweep 
over all party barriers, and place a man true to 
freedom in the National capital. It will give 
to the majority of the people of the nation the 
President of their choice. 

However laudable the object for which the 
freedom of the North may contend, they will ever 
encounter opposition. While the South has 
aught to give, they must occasionally expect to 
meet with a Judas or an Arnold. Men will 
doubtless be found, as heretofore, who, engrossed 
and steeped and dyed in schemes of party selfish- 
ness, have never given to their country’s good 
one generous emotion of the heart. ‘Though the 
South, in the distribution of official favors, has 
ever appropriated to itself the lion’s share, still, 
still to the eye of avarice, the thirty pieces of sil- 
ver will be of potent effect. By men of this 
character, office will be sought, though at the 
sacrifice of principle ; self-aggrandizement, though 
their measures were to lay the Republic in ruins ; 
wealth, though its attainment were to add ages to 
the servitude of the millions who are bound in 
chains. Yet, notwithstanding the opposition of 
any and all such opponents, the principles of the 
Wilmot Proviso are destined to achieve a memo- 
rable triumph. 

No private citizen, who is not inimical to the 
best and highest interests of his country, will en- 
deavor to deter the choice of the candidate of the 
people at the first election. ‘The advocacy of 
his party claims, in this time of admitted peril, 
will not only be of a destructive, fatal tendency, 
but covert treachery to freedom. We have seen, 
though his candidate be in favor of the Wilmot 
Proviso, that by no means can he more effectually 
than by his support aid the final election of a 
man untrue or hostile to the principles for which 
he contends. The danger of the times will urge 
him not to misdirect his efforts. If he would al- 
low a sympathy for the oppressed to influence his 
course, or a love of country to inspire his breast, 
he will join in the only movement by which the 
free States can meet with success, In the great 
contest for the renewed application of the ordi- 
nance of 1787, party shackles will not be allowed 
to bind the free and manly spirits of the North. 

A slaveholder, possessing not a single qualifi- 
cation for the Presidency, dependent upon an 
amanuensis even for his correspondence with the 
Government, and the candidate of that portion of 
the Union seeking to uphold and eternalize sla- 
very, cannot obtain the suffrages of a free and 
virtuous people. ‘Though nominated by the sol- 
diers under his command, it will yet be remem- 
bered that the citizens of Rome, in its declining 
days, were compelled to witness the sale, by a 
mercenany soldiery, of the imperial purple to the 
highest bidder. Nor, when one-third of Mexico 
has been conquered, will the cry of “ No More 
Territory ” for a moment produce the conviction, 
that the South will not endeavor to spread the 
curse, the shackles, and chains of slavery over the 
territory already acquired. 

The citizens of the free States are soon to de- 
cide whether that portion of the North American 
continent embraced between Texas and the Pa- 
cific shall be consigned to slavery or dedicated 
to freedom. If we allow the extension of sla- 
very, having the power to prevent it, upon our- 
selves individually rests the responsibility. The 
issue which has been raised by the South “ must 
be met.” Let the North arouse in its might, and 
give a decision which will forever stay the march 
of human oppression. Such a decision will re- 
store our Republic to its former splendor, and 
render it the admiration of the world. 


In every contest for the improvement of man- 
kind, or for the attainment of any high and noble 
purpose, the cry has ever been raised, that noth- 
ing can be done. No delusion is more fatal. 
Something can be done, a victory can be achieved, 
and will be achieved, if the attempt be only made 
with heroic and determined resolution. 

Regardless of the encouragement of their lead- 
er, our opponents already are fearful of the re- 
sult. Guilty of pursuing a series of measures in 
opposition to the willof the nation, of a usurpa- 
tion and an abuse of power, which under a dif- 
ferently organized Government would have war- 
ranted a revolution, they see in the future, if 
the North be aroused, a political defeat from 
which there can be no recovery. In prosecuting 
a design blackened with criminality, the paralyz- 
ing conviction that they are wrong will hang 
upon them like a mountain’s weight, and banish 
that zeal which a consciousness of being engag- 
ed in a struggle for the right never fails to in- 
spire. 

We wage no war upon the South. We hold to 
a strict adherence to the Constitution. But when 
the slaveholder pursues his schemes of aggres- 
sion, and attempts to establish slavery on a soil 
now free, without being intimidated by his in- 
cessant threats of disunion, we shall hold to the 
exercise of fairness, justice, and impartiality, to 
affording to man equal protection, whether in the 
condition of a taskmaster or a slave. We do not 
hold to a political.interference with the reserved 
local rights of other Governments; we leave the 
removal of the evil which afflicts the South to 
the several States where it exists; but we do take 
the broad American ground, ground taken by 
every citizen of our Republic who has an Ameri- 
oan heart, that we will not be guilty of the foul 
work of extending a wrong which is held in ut- 
ter abhorrence throughout the extent of Chris- 
tendom. 

We appeal to the politician, to look well to his 
steps, to beware of engaging in a league with er- 
ror, lest in the future it arise as a witness against 
him, destroying his influence with the people, 
and removing him from the political stage of ac- 
tion, We appeal to the patriot, to lend his service 
to his country ; to raise aloft the banner of free- 
dom, to take a firm and immovable stand upon 
a foundation which can never change, in defence 
of those principles which are as ing as 





time, ‘Abeve oll, We oppeal to thepoople, en meees, 


to men whose highest interest is to promote 
their country’s welfare, to arise in their united 
strength, to act with determination for them- 
selves, let politicians lead, retard, or follow the 
movement, und they will gain a happy victory, 
more worthy of praise, more beneficial in its ef- 
feets, than all the party uriumphs that were ever 
won. : 
‘The time for action has frrived. In maintain- 
ing the rights to which the North is entitled, let 
every means be empioyed which the crisis de- 
mands, Let that powerful instrumentality, the 
press, spread before the community the injustice, 
the cruelties, and the abominations of that sys- 
tem of evil which is sought to be extended ; let 
the private citizen labor for the restriction of a 
crime which holds its victims in a state more to 
be dreaded than death ; let the orator make it the 
stirring theme of his discourse; let the ministers 
of the Most High, in our thousands of churches, 
pray that the captive may be protected, that the 
evils which beset us may be dispelled; and with 
a powerful public opinion against the relic of 
barbarism Which disgraces our land, with a revo- 
lution in progress pervading every political party, 
dissolving its former organization, and with the 
God of Virtue, Justice, and Liberty, upon our 
side, we fearlessly engage in the contest, assured 
that he who hears the prayers of the oppressed, 
and nerves each heart and hand engaged in the 
cause of Truth, will give us strength for the en- 
counter. 

Mr. Hale was named in a resolution as the first 
choice of that Convention, as a candidate for the 
Presidency ; and it was voted, that the address be 
published in all papers friendly to the Wilmot 
Proviso. 





For the National Era. 
RECORDS OF A GOLD PEN. 


COLORED ODD FELLOWS. 

There has been a grand procession to-day of 
the Colored Odd Fellows of this city, in which 
also quite a number from other cities participated. 
it is the anniversary of the Grand Chapter of the 
United Order, to which Order alone the colored 
people are attached ; and hence the celebration of 
the day. I counted seven different Lodges in the 
procession, after which came the delegations from 
various Lodges in New York, Harrisburg, Wil- 
mington, and other places. ‘Then came the Grand 
Chapter of the Order, of this city, numbering 
about 40 members; and lastly, the Past Grand 
Masters’ Council, numbering from 10 to 20, and 
including some of the highest officers of the Order 
in the country. P 

I need scarcely say that several bands of music 
accompanied the procession, and that they “dis- 
coursed most delightfully.” Ifthe immense throng 
that crowded along boih sides of the strect, as 
near as possible to the bands, is any indication, | 
can safely assert that music hath charms for the 
rabble, as well as for the refined, and certainly 
colored people know how to control those charws. 

There was some pageantry also, The splendid 
banners, the regalia of the Order, and the uniform 
dress of the members, made a very imposing ap- 
pearance, and attracted universal admiration. 
There was nothing gaudy—nothing to offend the 
most fastidious taste—and yet everything was 
rich and imposing. | was standing at a window 
in one of our Daguerrean galleries, where at the 
time were also two ladies. On hearing the music, 
they were attracted to the window, ignorant of 
what was passing. One of them immediately ex- 
claimed, ‘ La! it’s the Nigger Masons—I won’t 
look at them!” and left the window. Seeing, 
however, that I was not ashamed to look, nor 
harmed by so doing, she soon returned, and, for- 
getting her previous horror, she continued to gaze 
until the whole procession had passed. Indeed, at 
one time, she quite lost command of herself in ad- 
miration of the scene, and exclaimed, “I declare, 
they do look pretty ; and how very genteel!” 

It appears that, in 1842, several colored gentle- 
men of New York, of irreproachable character, 
after seeing the processions of white Odd Fellows, 
reading their books, and hearing their speeches, 
which insisted upon the unity ot the human fam- 
ily, and the obligations due to persons in distress, 
of whatever name or country, began to think that 
if the Order was good tor whites, it would prob- 
ably be of equal benefit to them. Accordingly, 
they made known to the Grand Lodge of New 
York State their desire to be constituted as a sep- 
arate lodge. Strange as it may seem, the very 
persons who had been prating of obligations to 
their fellow-men, and of sympathy with suffering ; 
who had inscribed on their banner that beautiful 
triad,.“ Friendship, Love, and Truth,” now felt 
their dignity in danger, and most uncourteously 
refused their request. Not discouraged by this 
treatment, the colored people appointed Mr. Og- 
den, one of their number, as a delegate to England, 
to make application to the Order there. Mr. Og- 
den, on his arrival in Liverpool, was initiated a 
member of the Victoria Lodge, which is a branch 
of the Committee of Management of Leeds. He 
was afterwards made a P. N. F. by the Victoria 
Lodge, and now, since his return to this country, 
he still retains his connection there. The same 
lodge also unanimously received the application 
from the New York brethren, and appointed two 
persons to come over with Mr. Ogden and organ- 
ize a lodge, as desired. The result of this was 
the Philomathean Lodge, at New York, in 1842, 
being the first lodge of the United Order ever 
instituted in this country, and also the first of 
which colored persons could become members. In 
the short space of five years, 24 lodges have been 
opened, numbering, in all, from 1,500 to 2,000 
members. 

| should also state, that, in 1845, several colored 
citizens of this city, with testimonials signed by 
a number of the most worthy and respectable 
among the white Odd Fellows, made application 
to Howell Hopkins, Grand Sire of the Grand 
Lodge of the United States, to be constituted as a 
lodge. Their application, although endorsed by 
suck respectable names, was treated with con- 

tempt ; and no alternative was left them but either 
to abandon their project, or else to come under the 
jurisdiction of the United Order. 

I forgot to mention before that there are two or- 
ders of Odd Fellows, namely : ‘The United Order, 
which I believe is the primitive one, and which 
derives its origin from the Committee of Manage- 
ment of Leeds. This, I am told, is the only Order 
whose charter is acknowledged by the Crown. 
The other is the Independent Order, which, I am 
informed, derives its origin from the Manchester 
Unity. This is the prevailing Order among the 
whites in this country, and was first established 
in Baltimore. Hence, perhaps, the pro-slavery hue 
which it has assumed. With foundation princi- 
ples that, if carried out, would completely subvert 
both slavery and prejudice, like Modern Democ- 
racy, it explains away its virtues, and gives the 
lie to all its pretensions of universal love and 
brotherhood, by barring the door against the col- 
ored man. The Grand iio of New York State 
has published a resolution to this effect: “ No per- 
son is eligible to admission into the Order of Odd 
Fellowship, under the jurisdiction of this Grand 
Lodge, except free white males, of good moral 
character,” &c. As the order in this country 
originated in Baltimore, in the midst of slavery, 
some obeisance to the monster was necessary. 
Moreover, as many of the members are slavehold- 
ers, and as a brother from Maine or Massachusetts, 
or any other State, is to be treated as a brother 
in South Carolina, or wherever he may meet with 
an Odd Fellow, it is apparent that colored per- 
sons could not be admitted without offending slave- 
holding members. The latter would not like to 
greet a New York negro as a brother. The origi- 
nators and leaders of the Order have preferred 
offending the poor colored people, and the friends 
of humanity, to offending men who make mer- 
chandise of tears and groans and human flesh. 

With one other fact [ will close. A number of 
Englishmen, who had settled in the vicinity of 
Pottsville, wishing to be constituted as a lodge of 
the United Order, wrote to England, requesting 
authority, &c. Their English brethren replied, 
that lodges had already keen duly opened in this 
country, deriving charters from them, and these 
lodges had full power to receive the application, 
and grant or reject the request. The Pottsville 
Englishmen had imbibed some prejudice against 
color, and they did not wish their lodge to be 
opened by colored men. Accordingly, they wrote 
again to England, stating that the only lodges of 
the United Order in this country were lodges of 
colored men. The brethren over the water remain- 
ed steadfast, however, and replied, that the lodges 
already opened here had full jurisdiction in the 
case, and it would be improper for them to inter- 
fere. 

I do not wish what I have written to be regard- 
ed as an argument in favor of Odd Fellowship. 
But if the Order is of advantage to white persons, 
I do not see why those of a darker skin should be 
denied the benefits. If it promotes kindly feel- 
ing., we should not object to have this influence 
exerted over colored men, unless, indeed, it be ad- 
mitted that they are far better already than the 
whites. G. P. 

Puivapetenta, October 5, 1847. 





Porntep Sermons—Many years ago, there 
graduated at Harvard University a man by the 
name of Rawson, who subsequently settled in 
the ministry at Yarmouth, on Cape Cod. He 
used to preach very pointed sermons. Having 
heard that some of his parishioners were in the 
habit of making him the subject of their mirth a4 
a grog shop, he one Sabbath preached a discourse 
from the text, “ And I was the song of the drunk- 
ard.” His remarks were of a very moving char- 
acter. as many of his hearers rose and left the 
house. A short time afterwards, he delivered a 
discourse still more pointed: “‘And they, being 
convicted out of their own consciences, went out 
one by one.” On this occasion, no one ventured 
to retire from the assembly, but the guilty ones 
listened in eilenoe to the lash of their pastor, 
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For the National Era. 


SLAVE REPRESENTATION — DIRECT TAXA- 
TION AND TARIFF TAXATION, 


Since the adoption of the United States Consti- 
tution, three-fifths of the persous held in the States 
as slaves, by virtue ot State laws, have been ad- 
ded to the whole number of free persons to make 
up the constituent basis of representation in the 
lower House, called the House of Representatives. 
And in proportion that three-fifths of the num- 
ber of slaves in each State bears to the same pro- 
portion of slives in the Whole Union, have the 
white electors in each State suffered (in common 
with all others throughout the Union) a slave 
representation to exist in the House of Represent- 
utives. Since the slaves do not vote, und since 
their masters do, and since slave masters practi- 
cally huve ever been the only ones eligible so 
either National or State offices, the effect has 
been to secure an entire representation of slave 
owners, impersonating and representing the the- 
ory and spirit of Individual Despotism ; thus 
wielding the National Government, so far as their 
influence can go, to the degradation of the non- 
sluveholding and poorer whites or free persons, 
aud the perpetuation, spread, and consolidation o1 
the interest and institution of slavery. ‘I'his 
representation has been unif.rm, and ever-exist- 
ent, since 1793. ‘Through the action of that rep- 
resentation, the character of the National Gov- 
ernment has been almost entirely changed, and 
its purposes and scope subverted. 

As a pacification of N orthern freemen for this 
first most unjust and unwise distribution of or- 
ganic power, legislative power Was given Congress, 
not merely to impose direct taxes, but they were 
required to so declare the amount to be raised by 
thut mode of taxation out of the property in each 
State, as that the owners of property in each 
State may pay more than they otherwise would, 
in consequence of the three-fiiths of the number 
of slaves therein. 

The whole population of the United States, in 
1840, was 17,062,566. in gross, there were 
14,575,353 free persons, and 2,487,213 slaves or 
“ ovuher persons.” Add three-titths of the whole 
number of slaves to the whole number of free per- 
sons, and you have 16,067,665, who constitute the 
basis of National Representation in the lower 
House, as well as in the electoral colleges for the 
election of President and Vice President. And 
for and by reason of the three-fifths of the “other 
persons,” held as slaves by virtue of State laws, 
in the slave States, the free persons throughout 
the Union suffer the consequences of the advan- 
tage which practically 125,000 slave owners thus 
hold and wield in the persons of twenty-one mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and twenty- 
one electors in the electoral colleges, on a vote fur 
President and Vice President. Now, to levy di- 
rect taxes, Congress must first decide how large 
a sum, in gross, must be raised, in order to ascer- 
tain how much is to be by them apportioned to 
and raised out of the property in each State—the 
actual or assessed value of property of any State, 
having nothing to do with the question of how 
much the property-holders in cach are to pay. 
‘Thus, suppose that Congress shall determine that 
$100,000,000 shall be raised by direct taxation, to 
pay the expenses of the Mexican war. ‘The free 
and three-fifths of the slave population of the slave 
States composing the constituent basis of their 
representation, the proportior of the $100,000,000 
necessary to be raised, which would have tu be 
assessed upon and collected out of the property in 
possession of the inhabitants of those States who, 
by their laws, are capable of owning property, 
would be less than two-fifths, or $38,652,173. If 
the free population of the slave States alone com- 
posed the constituent basis of representation, 
however, then their share would be less than 
three-tenths of the whole sum to be raised, or 
$29,591,739 ; showing the price of the slave repre- 
sentation, belonging to the people of the free 
States, to be paid on every $100,000,000, is the 
quiet little sum of $9,130,434. If all their popula- 
tion were free, their proportion would he almost 
$43,000,000, or $4,347,871 more than it now is. 
Let us illustrate by New York and Virginia: 
New York contains none but free persons, and, 
by the census of 1840 and the apportionment of 
1843, is entitled to thirty-four Representatives. 
All her population alike composing the constit- 
uent basis of representation, the proportion of the 
$100,000,000 necessary to be raised, which would 
have to be assessed upon and collected out of the 
property in possession of her inhabitants, would 
be $14,782,609. It is u simple matter to get along 
with New York. But take Virginia. All her 
persons number 1,239,797; of free persons, she 
has 790,710, and 448,797 slaves. Add three-fifths 
of her slaves or “other persons” to her free per- 
sons, and you have 1,060,201, who constitute the 
basis of her representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. For these “numbers,” she has, as fixed 
by the apportionment act of 1842, fifteen Repre- 
sentatives ; when, according to her number of free 
persons, she would have but eleven. When, if all 
her persons had been free, she would have been 
entitled to seventeen. Thus, the free and three- 
fifths of her slave population composing her con- 
stituent basis of.representation, the proportion of 
the $100,000,000 necessary to be raised, which 
would have to be assessed and collected out of the 
property in possession of her inhabitants, who, by 
her laws, are capable of owning property, would 
be $6,521,739. If her free population alone com- 
posed that basis, however, then her share would 
have been but $4,782,173, or $1,739,566 less. But 
if all her population had been free, her propor- 
tion would have been $869,564 more than at 
present. 

This apparent Legislative and Executive advan- 

tage, held since 1793, by the electors of the slave 
States, has never been used by them for their 
common benefit. But through the exercise of the 
essentially aristocratic spirit of domination, by a 
very few wealthy dictatorial slave-owners, it has 
ever been exercised to this hour, to the exclusive 
benefit and advantage of the latter, as a class. 
Consequently, they have ever insisted upon and 
concurred in but three excepted cases of direct 
taxation, and then from extreme necessity, in 
levying all the taxes to support the General Gov- 
ernment by imposts on goods imported from for- 
eign countries. More than $1,100,000,000 have 
been raised in that way, since 1789; while only 
about $3,000,000 have been raised by direct taxa- 
tion. Four-fitths of this enormous amount has come 
from the pockets of consumers in the free States, 
or $880,000,000 ; while only about $220,000,000 
have come from the slave States. Let us see if 
this is not so. Near three-fifths of all the people 
in the Union reside in the free States, who are all 
consumers of foreign goods, while 2,497,213 slaves. 
or more than one-third of the entire population in 
all the slave States, are not consumers of any 
foreign goods. It is most correctly estimated that 
there are but 125,000 slave-owners in the slave 
States. Now, setting aside 600,000 for slave-own- 
ers and their families, there are not more than 
one-third of the balance of the free population in 
the slave States, or 1,406,171, who consume scarcely 
any foreign goods whatever—thus showing but 
2,006,171 consumers in the slave States, while 
there are 9,759,839 in the free! And this sec- 
tional proportion of consumers, arising in conse- 
quence of Slavery, has been nearly the same as 
now, since 1789. Of the correctness of this esti- 
mate, let any man judge for himself, in the light 
of the census, the number, condition, and clothing 
of slaves, the poor and degraded condition of the 
millions of poor whites, in the slave States, and the 
probable number of slave-owners. If, then, this 
$1,100,000,000 had been raised by direct taxation, 
the people of the free States would have had to 
have paid but $581,162,763, or $198,837,237 less 
than they have paid under a tariff system of tax- 
ation; while the people of the slave States would 
have had to have paid $418,839,237, or $198,837,237 
more than they have paid under a tariff—showing 
an inequality or balance against the people of 
the free States, in favor of the slave States, of 
$397,678,474, under a tariff system of taxation, 
greater than it would have been under a system 
of direct taxation, But the past has gone. We 
cannot help this evil done—it is beyond remedy. 
As the philosophy of its history teaches us by ex- 
ample, by the aid of the beacon lights of antiqui- 
ty we may avoid future pitfalls. So, then, as 
present duties demand our efforts, let us consider. 
By the exercise of their unjust power through 
their representation of slaves, the slave interest 
has exempted itself from the rightful burden of 
$198,837,237 of taxation, and thrown that enor- 
mous bvrden upon the free laboring North, in ad- 
dition to their just proportion! Before the ad- 
mission of Florida and Texas, the representation, 
according to the census of 1840 and the appor- 
tionment act of 1843, coming from the slave States, 
numbered ninety-four members; twenty-one or 
two of which were such, in consequence of three- 
fifths of the slaves. If the $1,100,000,000 had 
been raised by direct taxation, of the $418,839,239 
which would have fallen to the South to pay, 
$157.064,712, or three-eighths of that sum, she 
Would have been required to pay, as the price 
never yet paid for the advantage given her in the 
representation of her slaves. But, by that repre- 
sentation, she has cheated the North out of her 
pay, and compelled her to pay $41,773,225 besides 
what she should have received from the South as 
the consideration of that advantage, to support 
and pay the expenses of the General Government, 
whose offices have been principally filled by slave- 
owners, and whose energies have been expended 
in support of the institution of slavery, which is 
merely a creature of the States! 
If direct taxation were resorted to, to pay the 
ex of the war against Mexico, people would 
fee sensible for what purpose their money was 
paid. Now, $80,000,000, or four-fifths of the ne- 
cessary $100,000,000, will, under a tariff, fall 
upon the le of the free States, as has been 
shown ; and t is, for the most execrably criminal 
purpose of prosecuting this damnable slaveholders’ 
War against Mexico, commenced end 





by them for the paramount object of extending 
slave law and the multiplication of the consequent 
crimes commitied under it, by acquiring, by the 
blood and treasure of the people of the Broa meaten, 
# valid title to an extended national domain ye *: 
if the same $100,000,000 were raised by a di- 
rect tux, the people of the free States would have 
to pay but $61,317,827, or $18,682,173 less than 
by a tariff. Aud, if slavery were abolished in ail 
the States, the proportion ialling upon Uhe exist- 
ing free States would be but $57,000,000, or 
$23,029,994, or more than one-fourth less than 
under a tariff. But so long as slavery rewialns “n- 
abolished in the States, in case the slave represent- 
ation was abolished by an amendment of the 
Constitution, since direct taxation and represeut- 
ation is required to be equal, the people of the 
free States will have to pay, of every $10,000,000 
necessary to support Government, $70,405,261, or 
$9,501,739, or not quite one-eighth less than they 
would have to pay under a tariff. If the slave 
States, by State legislation, however, should abol- 
ish slavery, either before or ufter such constitu- 
tional amendment, their proportion of a direct tax 
of $100,000,000 would be $43,000,000 to the free 
States $57,000,000. All being free and equal, this 
proportion would be just, because the true crite- 
rion is numbers; and in any contingency, under 
a system of direct taxation, Lhe money 18 assessed 
upon and paid by the owners of property, accord- 
‘ing to the amount to be raised in each State and the 
assessed value of the property, whether that prop- 
erty be slaves or any other; while under a wofi 
it is raised in the first instance from those bring- 
ing goods into the country to sell, and ultimately 
through the course of trade by the consumer—a 
result exceedingly unequal, if not unjust, because 
not regulated by the greatness of the necessity ot 
the tax payer fur governmental protection, or hi: 
pecuniary ability, but his pecuniary necessities 
alone. Veto. 


For the National Era. 
FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 

Mr. Epiror: Will you permit a new cor- 
respondent to occupy a small space in your col- 
umns? | know that you are already crowded 
with communicutions from regular correspondents, 
and therefore can illy spare the room which an 
occasional contributor might desire to occupy. 
But there are a few things which | wish to say to 
you, and through you to your numerous readers, 
in saying Which | shall be prief. And, in the first 
place, | would wish to call your attention, and 
that of your readers, to a literary institution now 
in operation in this county, which seems to be 
very worthy of the patronage of the public gene- 
rally, and of the frieuds of equal rights in particu- 
lar. This is K‘ranklin College, situated in the 
town of New Athens, Harrison county, Ohio. 
This institution was established a number of years 
ugo, mainly through the exertions of the late Rev. 
John Walker, a man of some celebrity, bo#h as a 
divine and a devoted philanthropist. For a long 
time this institution enjoyed prosperity unexcel- 
led, perhaps, by any in the Western country ; 
but, after a while, some individuals in the neigh- 
borhood, who began to be jealous of the tolera- 
tion of free discussion and the progress of free 
principles among the students, and who, perhaps, 
feared that the institution might one day become 
a strong-hold of Abolitionism, commenced a vig- 
orous opposition. Every means which could be 
devised was used to overthrow Franklin College, 
and the free principles which she tolerated. An- 
other college was started in the same town, avow- 
edly for the purpose of breaking down the old in- 
stitution. But all would not do. Franklin Col- 
lege yet lives and stands an enduring monument 
of the triumph of free principles. It is true, the 
number of her students was considerably dimin- 
ished for a year or two, but they are now rapidly 
returning, und present prospects seem to indicate 
increasing prosperity. 1 know of no institution 
in the Western country which offers better in- 
ducements to the student than'this. The faculty, 
both as it regards literary acquirements and ca- 
pability of teaching, are unexcelled. Every ad- 
vantage for obtaining a thorough education is 
here held forth, and that under circumstances 
where the lover of equal rights will not be pre- 
vented from a free expression of his opinions by 
the frowns and sneers of Southern numskulls, or 
by the base pandering of officers of the college to 
Southern prejudices, as is the case in most of our 
literary institutions. The annual commencement 
of this institution took place yesterday, (the 29th 
instant.) A very large audience was present, as- 
sembled from all parts of the country, comprising 
all ages, ranks, and sexes. The performances 
were of a high order, and spoke well for the lite- 
rary character of the students and the institution. 

‘Lhe progress of Liberty principles in this coun- 
ty seems to be slow, but sure. We have a full 
ticket in nomination for county officers at the next 
election. 1 do not know that we have much pros- 
pect of giving an increased vote at this time. The 
other parties put out candidates approximating so 
near our principles, that they will probably retain 
most of those who are dissatisfied with the party 
in general, but have not yet come out. 

Brother Hull, of the “Clarion of Freedom,” I 
understand, has removed to Concord, Muskin- 
gum county, Ohio, having been driven out of Cam- 
bridge by the intolerant spirit of mobocracy, 
which has raged against him ever since he went 
there. His pointed and severe denunciations of 
slavery and intemperance, and of all their allies 
and supporters, have brought upon him the blind 
and malicious rage of those who bow the knee in 
sénseless adoration of these two great national 
idols. But there is nothing in this which should 
discourage Brother Hull, or any other devoted 
friend of humanity, in vigorously prosecuting his 
noble enterprise. ‘In the world ye shall have 
tribulation, but be of good cheer,” Xc. 

The question, Shall the Liberty party nomi- 
nate their national candidates this fall? has been 
exciting considerable discussion throughout this 
State. I think the almost universal opinion of the 
friends here is, that the nomination should be de- 
ferred until next spring. It seems to me, that if 
this were done, we would be more likely to pre- 
sent an undivided front to the foe, increase our 
vote, and thus exert a far greater moral intluence 
than if we should precipitate matters by an earlier 
nomination. 

But, as | intended to be brief, I shall close, 
wishing you success and prosperity in your respon- 
sible station. Amicus. 

Cadiz, (O.,) Sept. 30, 1847. 


Pe | eee 
For the National Era, 
COLONIZATION, 





Mr. Epitor: I gave you, some months ago, a 
few thoughts on colonization, suggested by a view 
of the stute of things in Kentucky. A more fa- 
miliar acquaintance with slavery and the state of 
public opinion here, only serve to confirm the 
views then expressed, and to convince me more 
thoroughly of the great importance of the subject. 
I therefore wish to call the attention of your read- 
ers to it again, that they may investigate it, and 
see What are the impracticabilities in the way of 
ridding our country of slavery, by means of colo- 
nization te our Western borders. 

I consider the present a very favorable time to 
agitate the subject, that the public mind may be 
prepared to seize the opportunity immediately on 
the settlement of the Mexican question, (if it is 
ever settled,) and cause territory to be set apart 
for the residence of our black population. 

I fear some of your readers will be slow to in- 
terest themselves in this subject, for almost the 
whole Anti-Slavery agitation seems to be reduced 
to these two principles: In politics, “divorce the 
Government from slavery ;” in religion, “bear a 
faithful testimony against the sin of slavery.” 

These watchwords seem to form the sole creed 
of too many of the Abolitionists; and having vot- 
ed the Liberty ticket, or refused to vote at all, 
and having withdrawn from Christian fellowship 
with slaveholders, they stand up in conscious self- 
righteousness, and say, “ My skirts are clear from 
the blood of my oppressed countrymen; I have 
nothing more to do.” Such may be more appro- 
priately styled the enemies of the slaveholder than 
the friends of the slave. 

But of those who are looking and longing for 
the day when slavery shall cease in our country, 
in such @ manner that the condition of the unfor- 
tunate race shall be bettered, I wish to ask two 
questions. First. What objections are there to 
Western colonization? Second. What prospect is 
there of emancipation on the soil ? 

The question of emancipation must be decided 
by the free people of the slave States ; and, so far 
as I have seen, non-slaveholders—those who have 
no pecuniary interest in slavery, but who feel 
that it is a system greatly disadvantageous to’ 
themselves—object even to the agitation of the 
subject, if it is contemplated that the blacks shall 
remain on the soil after emancipation; and you 
are all familiar with the disgraceful riots that 
have occurred, from attempting to settle colonies 
of freed slaves in the North. You may say that 
this public opinion should be changed; but does 
apy one acquainted with Southern character be- 
lieve that it can be? 

_ On the other hand, in carrying out a coloniza- 
tion system, you have only to turn an already 
formed public opinion into the proper channel. 
The mass of the people here say, (and, if I am 
not misinformed, it is the same throughout the 
South,) “ We wish we were rid of theslaves.”” The 
free laborer can see at a glance that he would be 
vastly benefited by removing this competition. 
We hear Northern enterprise invoked to come 
and improve the natural advantages of the South ; 
and there are multitudes who long to obey the 
call, but do not wish to throw themselves within 
the influence of this labor-degrading system. 

The scheme may look like a Utopian one; but 
I consider it perfectly natural. It is simply to re- 
move the blacks to territory where en equal num- 
ber of white emigrante would otherwise go, leav- 
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spectfully invited to call. 
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whites, whom the natural laws cf emigration 
would have carried Westward. The emigration 
required would not be near as large as has taken 
place into the Western States during the last fifty 
years. 

1 can see no impracticability growing either out 
of the nature of the scheme or the prejudices of 
the people. It will require money to sustain the 
colonies, and selt-denying men, to give the requi- 
site mental, moral, and physical instruction w a 
now imbrated race. but will not the great philan- 
thropic heart of the North supply all these, while 
the South shall offer up upon the altar of liberty 
u great portion of its wealth ? 

Come, friends of humanity, lovers of your coun- 
try, lay aside your jealousies, cease denunciation 
and recrimination, und as with the heart of one 
man engage in the work, and free our country 
from the monster Slavery, ere it becomes so strong 
ts LO resist even the Llerculean power of otherwise 
free America. 

Presgpt to an admiring world the spedacle of a 
land omy ly free, a refuge for all the oppressed ; 
and then, should our “destiny” carry us thither, 
the volcanoes of the Cordilleras may send back to 
the arctic icebergs the triumphant pan, 
man is free,” 

Lexineron, (Ky.,) Sept. 20, 1847. 
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TAYPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.—The subse; « 

ber has taken the Type Foundry lately occupied by 
Messrs. Cockcroft & Overend, No. 59 Gold street, in the cit 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receiys mes 4 
punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactured by the 
subscriber will be han cust, and of good metal and finish, 
and he will furnish ali kinds of Printers’ Materials of the 
quality, at the usual prices. 

Mr. ‘y A. 'T. Overend (late of the firm of Cockeroft & Over. 
end) bas been employed to superintend the manufacturin 
partment for the subscriber. 

Old type will be received in payment on the asual terms, 
Jan. 7 ROBERT TAY LOK 
A AND FOREIGN ANTLSLAVEKY k} 

PORTER.—The subscribers to this monthly paper are 
informed that its publication waa suspended on aceon 
the illness of the editor, Rev. A. A. Phelps, and his al 
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From the Homestead. 
FRIENDS’ YEARLY MEETING, 


Dear Frienv: For wue tirst time in my life, | 
had the pleasure, yesterday, of attending the 
Friends’ Yearly Meeting. ‘4 he congregation wus 
large, too large to be all accommodated in the 
house, and |, with many others, was compelled to 
remain out doors. But, notwithstanding the un- 
pleasantness of my position, | heard the sermons 
of Joseph Dugdale and Lucretia Mott, and /¢/1, 
to use & Quaker phrase, that | was richly reward- 
ed. Dugdale’s sermon was long, but then it was 
a sermon. He positively preached, openly and 
fearlessly that it was a part of a Christian’s duty 
to po good ; that Christianity did not wholly con- 
sist in feeling good, but we should show forth our 
feeling by good actions. 

Then jollowed Lucretia Mott, in another ser- 
mon of practical Christianity, carrying out and 
making more clear the novel doctrine that a Chris- 
tian has something to do in addition to mere feel- 
ing and caviling about doctrines and creeds; that 
he should be a inessenger of mercy and Jove, aud 
not of hatred and revenge ; that he should strive 
to imitate Christ in his opposition to wrong and 
outrage. She spoke, nay, preached, against slavery, 
drunkenness, and your own leading wrong, lanw 
monopoly. She enumerated most of the prominent 
abominations of the earth, and denounced them 
in a manner, rebuked them in a spirit, that made 
me blush for the nonsense that | had heretofore 
understood as and accepted for preaching. 

The meeting (the preaching, | mean) was deep- 
ly interesting to me. New ideas were advanced, 
and old ones reasserted so clearly and forcibly, as 
to electrify me with renewed hope, that not only 
the world, but the church, may yet be redeemed. 
To talk of a Christian, Christian bodies, doing 
anything good; to preach it their duty to know 
anything other than creeds; to observe anything 
as sacred but the Sabbath and certain rituals; to 
do anything but believe and feel; to preach that 
they should work out their professions by deeds 
of mercy and kindness ; that they should teed the 
hungry and clothe the naked ; to preach works in- 
stead of theological mysticisms—is, indeed, novel, 
and must, in every noble and generous mind, meet 
an enthusiastic response and good hearty Amen! 
A gentleman, whose name I did not learn, follow- 
ed in opposition. He closed with the very ortho- 
dox idea, that God did not make men to do good 
to their fellows, but that, in his “ own good time, 
if we would not take the labor out of his hands, 
he would himself attend to it, when, of course, it 
would be done up according to his own liking. 
This gentleman, doubtless, belongs to the old or- 
thodox, anti-progression school, and has yet to 
learn the first lesson in the great school of Chris- 
tian progression. ie has gut to learn that Chris- 
tians, like other people, have minds; that those 
minds may advance, not only in their supreme 
love of God, but in their equal love for their 
brother ; that our great business here is to grow 
wiser and better, to love each other and God more 
and more; to rise higher and higher in intelli- 
gence and purity. Q. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
APPEAL FOR FUNDS. 

HE Executive Committee of the American Missionary 

Association, in view of the faets presented in the Ameri- 
can Missiouary, to which the attention of the friends of mis- 
sions is earnestly invited, are constrained to make an urgent 
appeal for funds. Money is wanted to sustain our more than 
twenty missionaries, smong the Indians at the far West, in 
the West Indies, and at Kaw-Mendi, Africa, and especiully 
the latter. Mr. Raymond has been deprived of his associate, 
Mr. Garnick, and the whule charge of the mission has again 
devolved upon him. He has labored with great assiduity, has 
preached the free and peaceful Gospel in the hearing of slave- 
trading and blood-thirsty chiefs ; has gathered upwards of a 
hundred children and youth into a school, where they are 
tanght, fed, and clothed, at the expense of the mission; and 
has been instrumental in preventing one war, abolishing the 
slave trade to a great extent in the Sherbro country, and dif- 
fusing the principles of peace, temperance, and Christianity, 
throughout a large extent of territory. ‘The British mission- 
aries at Sierra Leone bear testimony to his zeal, intrepidity, 
faith, piety, aud remarkable infl e and Shall he 
be sustained! Will the friends of the Kedeemer permit one 
of the most interesting and influential missions in the world 
to languish for want of adequate support? ‘The exigeney de- 
mands a prompt and liberal response. In the name of the 
great, Head of the Church is this appeal made. It is made tu 
his friends and followers. And he will say to generous Chris- 
tian donors, “ Inasmuch as ye huve done it unto one of the 
leust of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

LEWIS TAPPAN, Treasurer. 

GrorGe WHIPPLE, Corresponding Secretury 
To Sabbath School Superintendents and Scholurs: 

Will you make collections for the Kaw-Mendi school? One 
hundred and five children and youth, many of them the suns 
and dangbters of African chiefs, numbers of them snatched 
from slave traders and saved from butchery in the wars, are 
now in Mrs. Raymond’s school, taught, fed, and clothed, at 
the expense of Americau Christians. ‘They need your help. 
Will you not delight in furnishing it? Thus, the biessing of 
him that was ready to perish will come upon you. 

To Manufacturers, Sewing Societies, §c. : 

If you cannot send us all the money you would wish, we 
can make good use of your fabrics. Cutton cloth, drilling, 
stout shoes, stray hats, calicoes, &c., and boys’ and girls’ 
coarse clothing, will be very acceptable. The 105 scholars at 
Kaw-Mendi need your aid, and will be grateful to you for 
some of the fruits of your labors. May we not say that the 
Saviour will consider it a timely and acceptable gift? As the 
Mission rejects the “currency of the country,” obacco, it 
must needs substitute goods and clothing. 








MISSIONARY WANTED FOR AFRICA. 

Death has occasioned a missionary vacancy at Kaw-Mendi. 
Who will fill it? ‘Thousands eagerly press forward as volun- 
teers in the “unnatural war” with Mexico. Who will vol- 
unteer to supply the place of the heroic and sainted Garnick 
at the Kaw-Mendi mission? Whoever goes to Atrica as a 
missionary should be a man of good constitution and of a san- 
guine temperament, not afraid to die, and willing to live or 
die in this blessed cause. Mr. Raymond enjoys excellent 
health, He thinks Kaw-Mendi is far healthier than the 
coast. He needs a coadjutur, and is impatient to welcome 
him as an equal partner in bis trials and labors, in his faith 
and hopes, in his successes and disappointments, Who will 
go and share with him the enjoyments and rewards of his 
missionary life ? 

From three to four thousand white men live on the African 
coast, engaged in money making pursuits. Shall not Chrie- 
tians be equally fearless and enterprising ? Ost, 21, 
rae LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1848, compiled by the 

Rey. Joshua Leavitt, and published by the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, contains, in addition to 
the usual calculations, astronumical tables, &c., a great vari- 
ety of important facts and statistics, bearing directly upon 
the subject of slavery, not to be fonnd in any other publica- 
tion, and prepared with special reference to the present posi- 
tion of the question in this country. In the confident ex- 
pectation of a large demand, the work has been handsomely 
siereotyped, and printed on good paper; and, to secure its ex- 
tensive circulation, the wholesale price bas been fixed at the 
following reduced rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per 
thousand; 10U or 200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred; 5 copies 
for $2; 25 copies for $1. 

All orders must be accompanied by the cash, and designate 
the mode of conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. 
Post office stamps may be sent for fractions of a dollar. 

The friends of universal emancipation are earnestly called 
upon to aid in giving this valuable Anti-Slavery document 
circulation commensurate with its merits, and its peculiar 
adaptation to the present state of things in this country. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at the Office and Depository 
of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, No. 22 
Spruce street, New York, by 

WILLIAM HARNED, Publishing Agent. 

<F Anti-Slavery papers will please copy. Oct. 14. 


IBERTY FAIR.—The third annual sale of useful and 
fancy articles, by the ladies of the Liberty party, will 
open in Philadelphia on ‘Tuesday evening, the 2ist day ot 
December next—to continue until Christmas eve. 
‘The proceeds of the intended sale, for which the Fair Com- 
mittee has commenced active preparation, will be faithfully 
applied in support of the most efficient Anti-Slavery instru- 
mentalities which the funds will enable us to employ. 

We contemplate increased activity and usefulness of effort 
in the coming year; and we invite all who approve our enter- 
prise, and desire its success, to aid us by their labor and lib- 
erality in our exertions to reform public sentiment and cor- 
rect social and political action on the subject of American 
slavery. 

Contributions may be sent t 
Marshall street, Philadelphia. 
Oct. 14.—tf 








2 the subscriber, at No. 16 
SARA ELDER, President. 


EMOVAL.—The Rooms of the American and Foreign 
y Anti-Slavery Society and the American Missionary As- 
sociation, with the Depository for the sale of Anti-Slavery 
Publications, the Reading Room, and Agency for the National 
Era, have been removed from No.5 to No. 22 Spruce street, 
New York, where all persons having business with either of 
the Societies, or otherwise interested in th® canse, are Te 
Letters on business, designed for 
the office, should be directed as above. . 
WILLIAM HARNED, 

Office Agent. 





New York, May 17, 1847. 


I 


l Jepositor y, 22 Spruce 











EW BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery 
ZL street, New York. . - 12 ein tame 
i B in Lu pages, 12mo; , 
fe eee me tar” arner, and & beautiful colored map 
exico, and part of the United States ; 


Price 75 cents. 


Facts for the People—a pamphlet of 142 8—a compila- 
a fee = ay, ion. J. R. Gid- 


Man—or Lectures for the Times. 


By Rev. 
atton, Hartford, Connecticut. 214 pages 
Price 62 1-2 cents. Pod 


Argument on Secturianism—by Gerrit Smith—an octavo 


The Youn 


pamphlet of 38 pages. Price 12 1-2 cents. 


Picture of ae ae Youth—by the author of “the 


1 7 

Felon 8 conte pages, 12mo, with several engray 
New Tracts, at pity cents per hundred. 
lave Trade at the Nation’s Cap- 


¢ of the Free States. 
exican War. 


No. 2. Facts for the P 
No. 3. Catechism of the 





No. 4. Shall we give Bibles s q 
Seamus Wis ae 
duly 2 Spruce street, 


in the West Indies. Should the Reporter be resumed, sub 
seribers who have paid in advance wiil be supplied: and i 
this is not done, the money will be refunded, on application 
to the Business Agent of the Society 

WILLIAM HARNED, 


Aug. 12. 22 Spruce street, New York 


N Iss AUGUSTA M. BILLING, having taken a r 


olu on 


- Ninth street, near F, intends to open a sehool on the 
tirat Monday in September, for the thorough instruction ot 
Misses in ail the branches of an English education 

Mixs B. will also, if required, give lessons in (he Latin and 


French languages 


Her terms for English alone are from @4 to 8: for the 
other languages there will be an additional charce , 
Sept. 16.—tf 
N OUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL, bon 
BOYS, Amherst, Massa huselts; Rev. J. A. Nash 
Principal.—The winter session of this school wil! commence 
on Wednesday, November 3, and will continue till April 


1, 1848—-five months. 


Pupils are received from eight to six 
teen yeara of age. 


The number is limited to twenuty-tive 


Catalogues aul circulars, containing, together with a list of 
the pupils aud their residences, a statement of the character 
plan, and object of the sehool, may be obtained by addressing 
the Principal, at Amberst, Mass. Sepe. 16.—st 
GENCY for the prosecution of all kinds af Claims be 


fore Congress and the dilierent Departments of Govern 
meut—Pensions, Bounty Lands, Balances of Pay dne Ofiicers 
and Soldiers, Damages, Xe. 
Sept. 2. S. A. PEUGH, Washington, D. ¢ 


tes ES.—Commercial Garden and Nursery of Parsons 
- § Co., Flushing, neay New York.—This estabiishinent 
how covers an area of more than seventy acres, and the pro 
prietors are enabled to furnish, on the most reasonable 
terns, every desirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental 
‘Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, &c. Duriag the past year 
their collection has been enriched by many novelties from 
Kurope, which will be found worthy the attentive of ana 
teurs. Dealers will be supplied on liberal terms. Catalogues 
furnished gratis, on application by mail to the proprietors, or 


personally wt 10 Pine street, New York. Sept. 16.—st 
pMPkovep LAKD OIL.—No. | Lard Oil, for Lamps; No 
2, for Woolleus and Machinery—in good shipping order 


The following letter speaks of its quality : 

“T have made fall trial of the No. 2 Lard Oil, which } pur- 
chased of thee, and am happy to state that | can speak deci- 
dedly in its praise. | have used it on wood of diflerent grades, 
from the common or native to the full-blood merino, in the 
See of manufacturing cloth, and find it a better article of 

0. 2 than | have at any time heretofore used. I bave also 
found it equally excellent in lamps for shop lights.”’ 

For sale by 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, Ohis 

OHN G. WILMOT, Paper Hanger and Upholsterer, No 
& 96 Baltimore street, near Holliday street, is prepared to 
do all kinds of Paper Hanging and Upholstering, at the short- 
est notice. Superior Venitian Blinds made to order: alay 


June 24. 


Husk, Moss, and Hair Mattresses. Country merchants sus 

plied on very reasonable terme. pril 24 

i Proprietors of the Guy street Chai® Ware Rooms 
would inform their friends and the publie generally, that 

they have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Parlor 

and other Chairs, comprising mahogany, maple, walnut, and 

a variety of imitation wood colors. They would request per 


sons disposed to purchase to give them a call, as their assurt- 
ment is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment in 
the city. They would also inform shipping merchants, that 
they have also on hand Shipping Chairs of all kinds: also, 
Bronze, Split Cane, Cane Seats, ‘Tops, Chair Stull, &e.; all 
which they are willing to sell on most accommodating terms 





Baltimore, April 22. A. & J.B. MATHIOT 
\ FINONA AND THE FANATIC.—These interesting 
and thrilling tales, by a citizen of the South, iliustra 
tive of the influence of slavery on Southern society, can be 
procured of James Aleurn, at the Liberty Rooms, No. 46 


North Fifth street, Philadelphia; of Edward Harwood, Cin 

cinnati; and at the Anti-Slavery Depositories in Boston, 

New York, Albany, and Utica. Winona, 12 1-2 cents; the 

Fanatic, 10 cents. Liberal discounts to wholesale buyers. 
April 29.—tf 


Se LEY MATTHEWS, Altorney and Counselivi at 

Law, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Columbia 
over the office of the Washington Insurance Uo. Jan.7 

TREAT BED AND MATTKESS DEPOT, 35 South Cul- 

vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every known 

size and shape of Feather Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, in any 

quantity, and of such quality as has wom for the subscriber the 


justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap- 
est feather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, and made 
to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wool, Cotton, and 


Straw Mattresses and Palliases. In store, a large assortment 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable for parlors, halls 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a mo 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done in all its branches. 

N.B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 

April 29.—tf W. P. SPENCER. 
LOT OF GUNS, the lurgest and best selected im tie 
murket.—Among them are a large number of Chance & 

Son’s make, so celebrated for strong and correct shooting. 
They can be stripped and examined, and, after a fair ‘riai, 
should they not prove to be as represented, they can be ex- 
changed. A great variety of everything appertaining to the 
business. Klunt & Sims’s celebrated siz-shotlers, at reduced 
prices, together with a large assortment of Pistols, of various 
patterns. Rifles made to order at the shortest notice, and 
sold low for cash. 
JAS. H. MERRILL, Practical Gun Muker, 
April 29.—tf 65 South streei, one door north of Prutt. 


ILLIAM BIRNEY, Cineinnati, Ohio, Attorney ul Law, 

and Commissioner to take Depositions and Acknow 
ledgments of Deeds for the Stutes of Vermont und Connecti 
cut, offers his services for the collection of claims in the Fed- 
eral and State courts of Ohio, and in the courts of Hamilton 
county. Office on Kighth street, two doors west of Main, op- 
posite the Methodist Book concern. Jan. 7 


YREAT Reduction in the Price of Dentistry.—Vr. Leach, 
Surgeon Dentist, South Calvert street, Baltimore, con- 
tinues to perform all operations pertaining to Surgical or 
Mechanical Dentistry, in « style that cannot be surpassed for 
ease of operation, beauty of workmanship, or durability. The 
best Porcelain Teeth, on Gold, Platinum, Silver, or Pivot, in 
serted at from $1.50 to $3 each. Whole seta of the best Teeth, 
with springs and antiticial gums, inserted so as to be useful 
in maaticating food, and worn without the least inconven- 
ience. Persons having lost their upper set of teeth may have 
them supplied by a set on the suction plate or by the atmos- 
pheric principle, that will answer all the purposes of natural 
teeth. Decayed teeth filled with gold, so as to preserve them 
for life. Persons troubled with artificial teeth, improperly 
set, may have them remodelled so as to be worn with perfect 
ease. Dr. L., having bis rooms futnished with gas, is enabled 
to perform any Dental operation in the evening as well as by 
daylight. Extracting teeth or broken fangs without injuring 
the jaw or much pain, 25 cents. Call and see before engaving 
elsewhere. April 24.--t! 
—- THE LADIES.—Tuomas H. Stanrorn, soulheust 
corner of Saratoga and Green streets, Bullimore, keeps 

constantly on hand, and makes to order, the most fashionable 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every description 
and material, and of the best quality, at the following low 
charges, reduced from his former prices. He sells nothiug 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warrant 
what he sells to be good. 

Thick Soles.—Gaiters, $2 to $2 25; Half Gaiters, $1.5 to 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jetferson’s and Ties, $1.12 1-2 

Thin Soles.—Tip and ‘Ties, 70 cents to $1, White Satin, 
$1.37 ; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $1. 

Misses and Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes made for 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. April 22 


INDOW SHADES.—Gegores Fayaux has removed 
bis Painting Rooms to the soufheast corner of South 
and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he wil] continue to 
receive orders for painting the fashionable Yranspurent 
Window Shades, which bave had so much preference to any 
other Blind since their introduction into this country from 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will also 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Signs lettered, 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &e. He 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 
be desirous of obtaining any article in bis line. We have s 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from $1 to $25 
per pair. pril 22. 
ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counselor 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office np stairs in Heren- 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and Nei) House. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, pune- 
tually attended to. Jan. 2. 
YPENCER & NORTH, Altorneys and Counsellors @ 
Law, Syracuse, New York. 
Office, Standard Buildings. | ISKAEL S$. SPENCER. 
Jan. 28.—tf JOHN W. NORTH. 


HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. d Hutuw street 

© opposite the Eutaw House, Bultimove—Drawings of 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent Office, 
&ec. Seals, Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and ( op- 
perplate Engraving, executed at the shortert notice. Pat- 
terns for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to order. 
Drawing School.—Instraction given in the art of Draw: 

ing. April 22. 

Kk. JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician, and Practitioner 
of Blectro-Magnetism, may be found at bis office, °° 

West Pratt street, Baltinnre, until 9 A. M.,and between 1? 

and 2 and after 6 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 

April 22. 
OBEKT JOHNSTON, Vraper and ‘Tailor, Fayette st 
first door east of Howard street, Baltinwre, respectfully 

informs bis friends and the public that he has on hand a se 

lect assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which 
he will make up to order in a superior manner, and oD the 
most reasonable terms. Making and trimming done in the 
best style for those who prefer finding their own cloth. All 
work done at this establishment warranted to give satisfac 
tion. April 22—ly 
VENTRAL AGENCY Jor the saie of Anti-Siavery Publ” 

C cations, No. 22 Spruce street, New York—The sulsT 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the Americat 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friend® 
uf the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sule at wholesale and Té 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the ‘'rwrn, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizena, the most satisfactory 
results will be prodneed; and it is earnestly boped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sls- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 

It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement & 

complete catalogue of the Bouks, Pamphlets, ‘Tracts, Engrav- 

ings, &e., now on hand. Such a list will probably be prepared 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. It may, however, be 
well to say, that among a large assortment of Publications 

may be fowid the following : ‘4 b 

Memoir of Rey. Charles ‘I’. Torrey; Voices of Freedom, y 

Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G- yi 

last edition ; Barnes on American Slavery if ore 4 igeet 

can Slavery; Disenssion between Rice and lanchard ; aoa, 
written in prison, by C. T. Torrey; peer rrr = 

Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clar j 

i ; ‘ F sh: Condensed Bible Argu 
Reproof of the American Church; Vo 5: Wineae 
ment, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart's Argument; Wi 
z rr Ss F can Board and Slave 

the Brown Maid of the South ; the Ameri ~ eaaheate Aime 
holding, by Kev. W. W. Tatton oi Tracts, by the thousand 
nac for 1847; Liberty Almanace 5 racts, by ’ 

Seeteed, Semen, apt . friend of Humam Rights, on 
It is contidently hop . , ithout 

it New York, will think of leaving the city withou 

4 = fres himselt with aquantity ofour Publications. Orders 

_— +t + parts of the country, enclosing the cash, and eet 

; the 1 may be sent, will be promptly atten 

wm WILLIAM HARNED, 

> 4 7 Publishing Agent, No. 22, Spruce street. 


; ASON, fashionable Boot and Shoe Maker, 
pices omy located his establishment in the Wasb- 
ington Hall Building, No. 5 South Front street, near Balti- 
more street, where he is prepared to serve old or new cus: 
tomers on the most favorable terms, and with 








April 29, 





